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was published last Saturday. It is, as we 

anticipated, an exhortation to the Powers to 
turn over a new leaf, couched in terms which should leave 
no doubt that the Foreign Office is in earnest. It does 
not, of course, suggest the immediate concession of all the 
Kuomintang’s demands for the revision of the “‘ unequal 
treaties,” for the abolition of extraterritoriality and 
of financial servitude. But it does recognise that these 
demands will very soon have to be conceded, and it 
proposes to make a beginning by withdrawing any 
objections to the levying by the Chinese, at once and 
unconditionally, of the ‘“‘ Washington surtaxes.”” One 
sentence in the argument for this proposal is of unusual 
candour in a diplomatic document. ‘‘ H.M. Government 
have with much reluctance joined in the protest against 
the new taxes for the sake of maintaining solidarity 
with the Powers, but they are not satisfied that this is 
the right policy for the present situation. They regret 
that they did not more insistently press their views at 
an earlier stage of the conference ...” It is indeed 
a pity that they did not. Attached to the present 
memorandum is a note that was communicated to the 
U.S.A. last May, showing how unfounded was the belief 
that Great Britain was the villain of the piece, anxious 
to break up the Tariff Conference ; on the contrary she 
actually stood then for the policy she is now urging. 
If that note had been made public seven months ago, 
@ good deal of mischief might have been averted. But 
we trust that it is still not too late to recover lost ground. 

x ok * 

_ What are the Powers going to do about it ?. America, 
it seems, is in agreement with us, as is Belgium. Japan, 
who plays more consistently than anyone for her own 
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hand, and who is now particularly concerned for her 
unsecured loans in China, will pretty certainly raise 
objections. The attitude of France has already been 
made clear by a semi-official statement from Paris. 
The French Government prefers to “‘ let matters take 
their course”’ in China. French interests are not 
endangered, and France is happy in the enjoyment of 
a “‘ special moral prestige’ both in the South and in 
the North. The recognition of the Cantonese would 
** disturb ” China, and would violate that unity to which 
the “ whole Chinese nation” is so deeply attached. 
In sum, the British proposals are “‘ inopportune ” and 
‘“*unnecessary.”” The short answer to all of which is— 
“Fudge”! But what is the view of the Chinese ? 
Many of their newspapers are blackguarding the 
memorandum, but this is not surprising. It was hardly 
likely that a Nationalist orchestra in full blast would 
suddenly switch off from the “ Marseillaise’’ to the 
‘**Nunc Dimittis” at a gesture, however big, from the 
adversary. We hope—and we have some grounds for 
believing—that this intransigence does not represent 
the feelings of the Kuomintang leaders, any more than 
the Daily Herald, which sneers at the memorandum as 
hypocritical and futile, represents the considered opinion 
of the British Labour Party. The Southern Govern- 
ment, which is what really matters at the moment, may 
perhaps think it will pay them to reject our advances. 
But we doubt if it will. They are likely to get what they 
want with far less trouble by putting their money on 
London and Washington rather than on Paris and Tokio. 
* * * 


The Indian National Congress, meeting at Gauhati, 
was foredoomed to failure for several obvious reasons. 
The Swarajist leader, notwithstanding the results of 
the November elections, was determined to hold the 
Swarajist delegates to the programme of continued 
obstruction and to resist the demand of the Responsi- 
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vists for a resolution removing the embargo upon the 
acceptance of ministerial office in the provinces. The 
Swarajists had a majority of delegates, largely on 
account of the geographical situation of Gauhati. 
It was, therefore, not surprising that the president for 
the year, Mr. Srinivasa Ayangar of Madras, should 
have played up to the national leader of his party 
instead of urging the view favoured by the Swarajists 
of his own province, who are known to be against the 
policy of isolation. Congress, however, went through its 
session with a good deal more than the usual air of un- 
reality because of a disquieting tragedy enacted at Delhi 
on the eve of the meeting. Swami Shraddhananda, 
a leader of the anti-Moslem cause, was shot dead by a 
fanatical Mohammedan. The Swami was a_ very 
influential member of the Arya Samaj, who had a 
remarkable career as an educationist in the Punjab 
before becoming the most powerful missionary of the 
Shuddhi movement. That movement is the most 
effective agency ever built up in India for bringing 
back into the fold converts to Islam whose lapse from 
Hinduism is recent enough to be remediable. The 
murder has had a resounding effect throughout Northern 
India. The Swami’s funeral in Delhi on Christmas 
Day drew a crowd estimated at more than 100,000, 
and was marked by an absence of disturbance that 
is held to show the strong condemnation of the deed 
by the whole Moslem community. It is conceivable 
that Mr. Gandhi may see the murder of the Swami as a 
providential event for the rebuking of those on both 
sides who have scorned his labours on behalf of a 
Hindu-Moslem pact of peace. 
* * * 

Nicaragua has been brought to an acute crisis by 
very drastic action on the part of Admiral Latimer, 
the commander of the United States naval squadron 
on the Caribbean coast. After a furious conflict 
between the forces of the rival Nicaraguan Presidents, 
Diaz and Sacasa, in which the Diaz men were completely 
beaten, the Admiral intervened, landed marines at 
Puerto Cabezas, Dr. Sacasa’s headquarters, and 
threatened to proclaim a neutral zone round every 
place through which munitions and recruits might 
reach the Sacasa forces. The cables imply that 
the Admiral’s intervention was only just in time 
to avert the annihilation of the Diaz army, and yet 
President Coolidge declares that in such affairs as 
these the United States did not take sides ; American 
military and naval forces acted only for the protection 
of United States citizens and property. It is the 
relations between Mexico and ashington which 
furnish the key to this incident. Washington supports 
President Diaz, who is conservative and dependent ; 
Mexico gives recognition and probably support to 
Dr. Sacasa, who is what is called radical and is said to 
count among his adherents a large labour element 
which has been stimulated by the success of the Calles 
Government in Mexico. The economic interests of 
the United States in Nicaragua are very large, and it is 
undoubtedly the representatives of those interests 
who are most actively spreading from Washington 
the grotesque story about Mexico’s design for a 
Bolshevist hegemony in Central America. President 
Coolidge, it is clear, has no reason for blessing Admiral 
Latimer, who has played into the hands of the Washing- 
ton groups which are demanding war with Mexico, 
besides arousing the thunders of Senator Borah, and 
reviving the ever-ready suspicions of Latin America 
about the foreign policy of the United States. 

oo 


* * 


Italy and Germany signed their Treaty of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in Rome this week. It is to run for 
ten years and then may be renewed for another five. 
It is not a treaty of “ friendship” in a narrow sense, 
and it does not cut across the relations of either party 





with the League of Nations. Nor is it “ political” 
in any but the most general meaning of the term: 
it merely provides that disputes which may arise between 
the two countries, and cannot be settled by diplomacy 
shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. It is said in Berlin that Signor 
Mussolini did, in fact, ply the Germans with the offer of 
a really “ political” treaty, directed against France, 
The Germans, however, refused this, and the more 
readily when they found that he was simultaneously 
offering the French a similar arrangement directed 
against Germany! The present treaty, so far as we 
are able to judge, cannot do any harm, and it may do 
some good—it may, for example, help to ease the strain 
caused by the Tirolese controversy. It has had an 
enthusiastic press in Italy, where Fascist journalists 
can always see over the horizon. In Germany it has 
been received more quietly, but with general satis. 
faction. The Socialists temper their approval with 
a warning to those who wish to push things further. 
“There can be no question,” says Vorwdrts, “ of 
political co-operation between Germany and _ Italy 
till Italy has reverted to a civilised régime.” 5 
~ ok * 


While a considerable ,section of the public freezes, 
the war of words between the mineowners, the railway 
companies, and the coal merchants continues unabated, 
each blaming the others for the lack of fuel. The 
merchants complain that supplies which they have 
ordered are not being delivered, the railway companies 
complain that stocks delivered are not being cleared by 
the merchants, and the mineowners and miners com- 
plain that shortage of trucks is preventing them from 
getting the coal away from the pits. There seems to be 
no doubt that there is substance in this last complaint, 
and that trucks are still locked up in connection with 
the continued deliveries of foreign coal ordered during 
the dispute. But it seems also clear that no small 
part of the trouble is due to the failure of the railways 
to employ sufficient men to deal with the traffic promptly. 
It is not so evident whether the merchants are in part to 
blame, because they desire to clear off their outstanding 
stocks of foreign coal before placing fresh orders. The 
Government, it appears, has no longer any foreign coal 
on its hands; but there are still large stocks in the 
country, and the fall in home prices is bound to involve 
the sale of much of this coal at a loss. The merchants, 
however, can hardly grumble at this. They did well 
enough out of their sales of foreign coal during the 
stoppage. The main share of the blame, it seems 
likeliest, should be laid at the door of the railway 
companies. More and more we have cause to doubt 
whether the formation of the great railway combines, 
under private control, has been of benefit to the public. 
Certainly, we never remember to have heard so many 
complaints of bad service, from both traders and 
travellers, as since the railways were amalgamated 
five years ago. 

* ok * 

Optimistic forecasts of the course of trade in 1927 are 
in the air. There is undoubtedly a real improvement 
in shipbuilding prospects, and this will necessarily 
react to some extent on the iron and steel trades. 
Moreover, if the post-stoppage conditions of coal 
production benefit anybody, they ought to benefit 
the iron and steel trades. The cotton trade also is 
apparently feeling more hopeful about the outlook, in 
view of the low prices for raw cotton which are bound 
to be maintained for some time to come. The Treasury’s 
action in choosing this moment for the issue of a 
new conversion loan also points to a hopeful feeling, 
for, though the operation was inevitable, the time for 
it has obviously been carefully chosen. In estimating 
the real importance of the present upward tendencies 
in a number of trades, the difficulty, of course, is to 
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distinguish between permanent and purely temporary 
factors. A substantial recovery was certain, of course, 
almost as soon as work could be resumed in the coal 
mines. The question is whether this recovery will 
take us to a point higher than that which had been 
reached eight or nine months ago. Certainly, there 
seems to be nothing in the prevailing economic condi- 
tions to justify any extravagant hopes. 1927 cannot 
help being a better year than 1926, and may possibly 
improve on 1925. But will it be even as good as 1924, 
which, having worn the aspect of a slump while we were 

sing through it, looks in retrospect more than half 
like a boom? 

* * 

The question of the additional Poor Law relief entailed 
by the coal dispute, likely to be troublesome enough in 
England and Wales, is coming more rapidly to a head 
in Scotland. When it was decided in the courts that 
the relief paid—on the advice of the Scottish Board of 
Health—was illegal, the Board of Health advised the 
Parish Councils not to appeal against the decision, and 
announced that the Government would pass an Act 
retrospectively legalising the payment. But now arises 
the question what this Act is to contain. The intention 
of the Government has obviously been merely to declare 
the relief lawful in the exceptional circumstances. 
This, of course, would leave the Parish Councils in the 
Scottish mining areas with heavy debt burdens to clear 
off at the expense of future rates. The Parish Councils 
are vigorously demanding that the Government, on 
whose instructions the relief was paid, shall meet the 
bill and take the charge off the shoulders of the rate- 
payers. If this were done for Scotland—and we think 
it should be done—it would obviously have to be done 
for England and Wales as weil, although the legal 
position here is not precisely the same. The situation 
again illustrates the absurdity of putting the onus of 
relieving the unemployed on the Poor Law, which under 
modern conditions is in no way adapted for it. We can 
understand that Mr. Churchill may be reluctant to 
take this additional charge upon the national funds. 
But the Scots can be relied upon to make themselves 
unpleasant if he refuses, and even Mr. Churchill may 
hesitate before he tries to make Scotland pay. 


* * * 


The French Government has boldly announced that 
it proposes to provide for its unemployed, not doles, 
but work. Brave words, easily spoken in a country 
where the whole volume of unemployment is still less 
than in one considerable British industrial area! But 
we may fairly question whether the French Government 
would find it any more possible than our own to keep 
clear of “‘ doles,” if unemployment were to assume any 
great dimensions. It is, of course, widely feared that the 
recovery of the franc will before long have a serious 
effect on the French export trades, and the signs of 
coming trouble have already led the French Trade 
Unions to make an urgent demand for the institution 
of some system of provision for the unemployed. The 
Government has replied by announcing its intention to 
prepare plans for the setting up of public works, and 
not on any account to pay “ doles.” This refusal, one 
can guess, is due at least as much to unwillingness to 
incur the required expenditure as to moral or economic 
disapproval of the “ dole.” It is true that, in the short 
run, the provision of works is far more expensive than 
that of “doles,” especially on a contributory basis ; 
but this comparison assumes that the works are provided, 
which is by no means necessarily the case. France, 
indeed, me to be repeating our own blunder. We 
failed to launch our national scheme of unemployment 


imsurance until the trade depression was almost upon 
us, and thus had to face the trouble when there had been 
no chance of building up an adequate fund in time of 
prosperity. 


The claims of the various grades of postal workers 
for increased remuneration are due to come before the 
Industrial Court in the New Year. The claims have 
already been refused by the Postmaster-General, 
and are now referred to the Industrial Court for arbitra- 
tion. The Postmaster-General is counter-claiming, on 
the lines of the railway award, for a reduction in the 
rates payable to new entrants only. He has also issued 
an alarmist statement as to the additional expenditure 
that would be involved if the claims were granted in 
full. The direct cost, it is said, would be over £6,000,000 
per year, and the interest cost more than half as much 
more. These fi s, which are, of course, only rough 
estimates, are disputed by the Union of Post Office 
Workers. But, in any case, no great significance 
attaches to them. In the first place, it is hardly likely 
that the Unions have asked for no more than they 
expect to get; and, in the second, a huge industrial 
establishment, such as the Post Office, employs so 
many workers that a very large aggregate may mean 
very little in the case of each individual worker. The 
whole six million pounds, divided among a quarter of 
a million workers, would mean less than ten shillings 

-a week. Stated as an aggregate, every claim affecting 
a large body of persons is apt to look impossibly 
large. When one day we nationalise the mines or 
the railways, we shall have to get used to still more 
formidable-sounding figures. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: So far the Banking 
Commission has not made public its recommendations 
on the controversial questions of currency and note 
issue. The three interim reports which have now 
been published deal mainly with agricultural and 
business credits, a problem of the first . importance 
in a country like the Free State with a population of 
small farmers who for the most part are not in a 
position to offer acceptable security to joint-stock 
banks. In the view of the Commission the best hope 
of a solution is to set up an Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, financed largely by State-guaranteed bonds and 
debentures, which would work through the Co-operative 
Societies and deal on their account with the banks. 
Sir Horace Plunkett preached voluntary co-operation ; 
the Free State practises what amounts to compulsory 
co-operation, inasmuch as it will soon be impossible 
for the unorganised farmer to obtain the benefits which 
the State extends to his organised fellow, and the new 
Credit Corporation, if it comes into being, will mark 
another advance along this line. Like Father O’F lynn, 
“lifting the lazy ones on with a stick” is for the 
present, and promises to be for a long time to come, 
the main job of Free State Ministers. It is not merely a 
question of modernising processes or remodelling 
defective business methods. The Banking Commission 
uses refreshingly plain language about what it terms 
the “moral risk” in Irish agriculture. In _ recent 
times the chief factor in restricting credit facilities 
has been the inability of the banks which lent money 
on agricultural land to realise their security in face of 
a joint boycott to prevent sales. Whereas in pre-war 
days abortive sales of land rarely exceeded 20 per cent., 
the average for the last three years has risen as high as 
57 per cent. In addition there has been “ extensive 
default’ in the payment of land purchase annuities 
to the State, and Republican extremists are seekin 
to make capital for themselves by exalting this refus 
with a patriotic principle. The Banking Commission 
expresses the view of sane Irishmen of all parties 
in its declaration that “unless the existing outlook 
in these matters is entirely altered, the farming com- 
munity should not expect, and certainly does not 


deserve, any amelioration in the conditions under 
which they can secure credit.” 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
FUTURE 


HERE is no longer any doubt about the pro- 
gress which the Labour Party has made in the 
constituencies during the past few months. 

Industrially, Labour has had a serious setback. The 
Trade Unions have exhausted their funds, suffered a 
decline in membership, and been foreed back upon the 
defensive. But the very causes which have produced 
this effect have resulted in quite an opposite political 
tendency. The men who drop, temporarily, out of the 
Unions are none the less Labour in political sympathy, 
and almost everywhere fresh converts are being con- 
stantly won. Ifa General Election were to be held to- 
morrow, all the world knows that there would be 
immense Labour gains. The rural constituencies, 
indeed, are still far from being won; but throughout 
the industrial districts there is no doubt which way the 
wind is blowing. 

It is, of course, true that the Labour Party owes this 
favourable political position less to its own virtues than 
to the force of circumstances and the vices of its oppon- 
ents. The Baldwin Government, conscious of a hand- 
some majority behind it and plenty of time still before 
it, has paid little regard to the movement of opinion 
outside the House of Commons. It has done, doubtless, 
what its leaders have believed to be the proper thing 
to do, but also what it would never have dared to do 
had an election been imminent. The Labour Party 
has been able to make converts without exerting itself; 
the Government has done its propaganda for it. Suc- 
cesses so achieved have their dangers. In the first 
place, victories so easily won may be no less easily lost 
on a change of the political wind. And secondly, it is 
one thing to win victories under such conditions, and 
another to make use of them when they have been won. 
It is quite evident why the country objects to the present 
Government ; it is not quite so obvious why it puts its 
trust in the Labour Party. Indeed, it may be that it is 
not so much putting its trust as staking its luck. 

Mr. Baldwin and his friends rely, we suppose, on 
the instability of Labour’s present conquests. They 
hope to get back by the measures of the next couple of 
years some at any rate of the adherents they have lost— 
enough at least to give them a renewal of their mandate. 
This has been a barren year in the field of legislative 
achievement ; but 1927, we are told, is to show plainly 
what the Government can do. We doubt, however, 
if the Conservatives will find it easy to muster even a 
plausible social programme. The Poor Law certainly 
ought to be reformed; but it needs an optimist to 
expect popularity to be the reward of reforming it. 
The Factories Bill certainly ought to be passed; but 
if it is whittled down to suit the Federation of British 
Industries it is not likely to conciliate a single voter. 
The liberty of the subject is a fine cry, and it is doubtless 
very desirable to free the worker from tyranny. But 
does anyone seriously suppose that the reinstating of 
the Taff Vale and Osborne Judgments will make good 
Tory election propaganda ? 

Moreover, as a leading Conservative newspaper 
remarked the other day, the time for drastic economies 
in all departments has now arrived. Mr. McKenna, 
who represents fairly well on this point the view of the 
Government’s backers, has observed that the limits of 





national taxable capacity have been reached. But, 
on the basis of the present expenditure, the Budget will 
certainly not merely fail to balance; it will show a 
sensational deficit. The remedy will be seught in 
““economies”’; and, loudly as some sections of the 
public cry for retrenchment, it is sound political experi- 
ence that in the making of unpopularity a little 
“economy ” goes a very long way. For Mr. Baldwin 
will hardly cut down the Army, or the Navy, or the 
interest on the National Debt; and, if he leaves them 
intact, there is little left to touch except the social 
services, every further cut at which seems bound to lose 
him friends. Of course, Mr. Churchill may have a 
way round the difficulty—a trick of economy up his 
sleeve, or a rabbit of social reform in his hat. But if so, 
we have no idea what it can be. We cannot see how, 
under present conditions, Conservatism can be Conserva- 
tism without continuing to make itself unpopular. 

For the present, then, it seems likely that the Labour- 
ward drift in the constituencies will go on, and the 
Labour vote increase almost without any effort on 
the part of the Labour Party. Here, we say, lies the 
Party’s second, and more formidable, danger. Does 
it really know how to use the opportunity that is coming 
its way, and to make of those converts who are brought 
over to it by the failure of its opponents loyal and 
understanding supporters of a constructive policy? 
Sooner or later, it is clear, the Labour Party will be 
called upon, not merely to assume a stop-gap office, 
but to govern the country. But the assumption of 
power as well as office by the Labour Party cannot be 
merely the equivalent of previous changes between 
the rival claimants for office. It is comparable with 
nothing nearer in time than the assumption of power 
by the first “‘ Reform ’ Government after the Act of 
1832. In sum, it will doubtless, like its famous prede- 
cessor, carry on unchanged from the past infinitely 
more than it will even attempt to change. But it 
will, and will be expected to, change enough to make a 
real and noticeable difference to our ways of life. And, 
in doing this, it will have far more need that any ordin- 
ary Government not simply of that passive backing 
which goes to the length of a vote, but of keen and 
intelligent co-operation by its supporters throughout 
the country. 

This, it may be said, is mere commonplace. But it 
may be none the less important for being commonplace. 
The Labour Party may be too readily content with the 
easy conquests which are now coming its way, and too 
little disposed to be at the pains either of thinking out 
its own position clearly, or of taking its followers 
sufficiently into its confidence. Industrially, the best 
that can be said for Labour leadership during 1926 is 
that it has been, with more excuse, just a shade less 
imbecile than the leadership of the Government and 
the employers. Politically, labour has less with which 
to reproach itself; but it has also little that is sub- 
stantial to its credit. It has played its hand tolerably to 
the point up to which it has been an easy hand to play. 
It has denounced the Government’s many mistakes, 
and has acquired a sense of virtue based on its own 
activity in the denunciation. What it has not yet done 
is to succeed in the harder task of making the country 
aware of its own constructive alternative. 

In part, we know, this is a matter of money. The 
Labour Party is notoriously “ hard up,” and very ill- 
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placed for replenishing its resources in face of the bank- 
ruptcy of the Trade Unions and the impoverishment of 
large sections among its supporters. Extensive propa- 
gandist campaigns, with arrays of literature and pro- 
minent national speakers, it reckons as beyond its 
strength. But much of its most effective work in the 
past has been done under just as disadvantageous con- 
ditions, and perhaps done the better because there was 
no money to do it with. There is some substance in the 
complaint that the Labour Party is becoming, like the 
others, a vast and cumbrous machine needing far too 
much lubrication in order to set it in motion. And, 
for the Labour Party, this is obviously a much more 
serious matter, because it has been built up from the 
first on the willing service of myriads of volunteers 
throughout the country—agents far more effective than 
paid propagandists in spreading a real understanding 
of its policy. More than ever now, it seems to us, the 
Party’s future depends on the voluntary propagandists. 

If, however, they are to do their work, they must be 

given a clear and decisive lead. This suited such bodies 

as the I.L.P. in the old days, when neither responsibility 

nor prospect of responsibility checked the free expression 

of views. But politicians notoriously hate committing 

themselves, and even the Labour Party is sometimes 

inclined to be the less definite for fear that it may be 

called upon to carry out to-morrow what it only preaches 

to-day. The task of government necessarily looks 

harder from near at hand. 

We do not suggest that the Labour Party lacks plans. 
It has them in plenty, from the “‘ Power and Transport” 
scheme of public ownership to the Capital Levy, and 
from its educational programme to the latest draft of 
its agricultural policy. Moreover, these schemes are, 
in most cases, commendably plain and definite. If 
there is a trouble it is that they are too many rather 
than too few. For it is one thing to know how Labour 
wishes to re-organise society, and another to know 
how it proposes to set about it after a victory at the 
polls. Electorally, the Party is quite right, doubtless, 
to insist on fighting constituencies on the whole Labour 
programme rather than on this or that specific point. 
It will win most converts that way, and, after all, per- 
haps its greatest strength is that it has a general pro- 
gramme, based on certain broad principles, as the 
foundation of its appeal. But converts won on the 
broad ground can only be turned into intelligent sup- 
porters if they are allowed to follow the mind of the 
party, and are convinced of its practical grasp of affairs 
as well as of the soundness of its ethical basis. 

All this is not mere cavilling. A Labour Govern- 
ment will not be able to rely on the advantages of tra- 
dition. It cannot take so much for granted as the 
older parties can; it must be on its guard not only 
against the attacks of its adversaries, but against 
muddle due to stage-fright and against being put out of 
its stride by the criticisms of its own extremists. It 
will depend, therefore, far more than any other govern- 
ment, on the degree of intelligence with which its sup- 
porters in the country are able to follow and interpret 
Its os and its difficulties. Mr. Baldwin appears to 
be doing his best to present Labour with power at no 
very distant date. But if it is to use its power rightly, 
it will need not merely to accept the gifts of its oppo- 
nents, but to redouble its own output of intellectual 
energy. Is it unfair to suggest that just now, while it 
's Tapidly making converts, the Labour Party is a little 
too content to live on its intellectual capital ? 






THE BANKRUPTCY OF COERCION 


Paris, December 27th. 


OERCION is a bankrupt policy, and it would be 
better, at the beginning of the New Year, to 
acknowledge frankly the utter failure of the Allied 

military supervision of Germany, and the Allied military 
occupation of Germany. The Allied supervision of German 
armaments is to come to an end in a month. The Allied 
occupation continues, but everybody is weary of it, and 
the decision to evacuate Rhineland cannot be delayed 
much longer. For eight full years Allied troops have 
remained on German soil. They are, under the Treaty, 
entitled to remain eight years more. But to what purpose ? 
An Anglo-French army on the Rhine is expensive, useless, 
and irritating. It may be extremely dangerous. 

There are, of course, excellent military men of superior 
intelligence and unmistakable goodwill. But it is not 
unfair to say that the military mentality is specifically low. 
Witness the stupid judgment of the military court at 
Landau, which acquitted the French officer who, in the 
occupied regions, fired upon Germans, and sentenced to 
imprisonment his unfortunate victims. Even the French 
Government was ashamed of such topsy-turvy justice, and 
immediately and unconditionally pardoned the Germans 
who had been condemned by a French Court. Doubtless 
it is true that German military judges would have behaved 
in like circumstances in like manner. That is an additional 
reason for withdrawing occupational armies that in the 
nature of things are a menace to peace and to peace policies. 

It requires no long exposition to prove that such incidents 
as those of Germersheim are incompatible with the attempts 
at reconciliation of Locarno, Thoiry, and Geneva. Locarno, 
if it means anything, means that the distinction between 
victor and vanquished is obliterated. Landau, if it means 
anything, means that the Allies still behave like victors, 
and treat the Germans as vanquished. The only right on 
which the occupation reposes is the right of might, the 
right of victory, the right of Versailles. 

Now, there would be much to be said for the continued 
exercise of force, and for the prolongation of the occupation, 
if it could be shown that force is effective. It is logical to 
hold Germany in subjection—if it can be done. It might 
be desirable for a coalition of nations to impose their will 
on other nations reputed to be bellicose—if they could do it. 
I am far from taking a pro-German point of view—just as 
far as I am from taking a pro-French point of view. It isa 
question of fact, of commonsense. If military control and 
military occupation can be shown to be advantageous, 
they should not be dismissed. But if they can be shown— 
or rather, if they show themselves—to be not only futile 
but perilous, then surely, Treaty or no Treaty, a method 
which is exploded should be abandoned. 

Apparently M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain, as 
well as Herr Stresemann, agree that it is better to take 
another course. They have helped Germany to a seat on 
the Council of the League; they have advocated rapproche- 
ment, they have proclaimed equality, they have vaunted the 
virtues of trustfulness. But they cannot have it both 
ways. There cannot be equality on the platform and 
inequality in practice. There cannot be trustfulness in 
speeches and troops in the Rhineland. Locarno and 
Landau will not mix in a strange diplomatic cocktail. 

Let us be perfectly frank. The politicians are not frank, 
but we need not follow their example. The case for the 
relinquishment of Inter-Allied military control, and the 
case for the evacuation of Rhineland, do not depend on 
the fulfilment of the purpose of such control and occupation. 
There is a tendency to affirm that it is because coercion has 


been efficacious that it is no longer necessary. Attention is 
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concentrated on a few alleged minor breaches of the dis- 
armament clauses of the Treaty, not in order to put Germany 
in the wrong, but to put the Allies in the right. It is 
pretended that force has prevailed, or has nearly prevailed ; 
that when certain adjustments have been made the object 
of the Allies will have been achieved. The Conference of 
Ambassadors cannot quite give a clean certificate to Ger- 
many, cannot quite justify the Allied demands of 1919. 
But the half-hearted insistence on matters which are 
regarded as comparatively unimportant is intended to be, 
not a confession of failure, but a demonstration of virtual 
success. The issues are described as trivial. If only 
Germany will make a few promises, then the triumph of 
Versailles will be complete. 

This is, in my opinion, false reasoning. It is reasoning 
which cannot, as I think, be accepted by sensible men. 
It is reasoning which fundamentally is an exaltation 
of the principle of coercion, although it is contradictorily 
employed to forward the principle of reconciliation. It is 
perhaps better that we should be entirely truthful. History 
shows that efforts to disarm and keep disarmed a vanquished 
nation are misguided. Why should we suppose that 
Germany furnishes an exception to the rule? There is 
plenty of evidence which runs counter to the present com- 
placent assertions. Let us put our policy on substantial, 
not on fictitious grounds. Let us pursue our diplomacy 
with open eyes and not entertain vain illusions. Let us 
take things as they are and not as we want them to be. 
The doctrine of the success of forcible disarmament by 
means of control and occupation—a success which has now 
rendered them superfluous—seems to me detestable and 
mischievous, and I would prefer to take a solid stand on a 
flat acknowledgment of failure. Not because of the efficacy 
of coercion, but because of its futility, should it be given 
up. Not because Germany is disarmed to the full extent 
required by the peacemakers of Versailles, but because 
after a long trial it is seen that disarmament must be 
voluntary, and should indeed be bilateral, even universal, 
is it wise to end a hopeless experiment. 

I will not pretend to an understanding of the workings 
of the minds of statesmen. It is possible that they have to 
take circuitous routes ; it may be that for them camouflage 
is an approved method. But with all proper respect for the 
great strides they have taken towards normal relations with 
Germany, it is hard to believe that they really suppose 
control to have proved its worth. The Conference of 
Ambassadors, which had to pronounce on the evidence 
without regard to policy, plainly found that Germany 
had not satisfied the Allied demands. It went further— 
it found that Germany did not intend to satisfy those 
demands, and would give no pledges. Germany was stupid, 
say many folk. It would have been perfectly easy to have 
aided the statesmen at Geneva by making whatever insincere 
promises were required. That is a jesuitical view. Why 
should the faces of the coercionists be saved ? The whole 
world was convinced that the crude coercion of M. Poincaré 
in the occupation of the Ruhr was a blunder. It is well 
that the whole world should realise that the so-called 
military control of Germany, and the maintenance of troops 
in Rhineland, are also blunders. They are not so 
dramatically ineffective, but ineffective they are; and it 
is desirable that we should be clear-sighted enough to 
admit it. We may thus avoid similar blunders in the 
future. 

The Geneva Council did well to decide that the Military 
Commission should be withdrawn from Germany ; it would 
have done better to have based its decision boldly on the 
report of the Conference of Ambassadors. Instead of 
supposing that report to be a stumbling-block, it should 
have found in it an additional argument. Instead of regard- 
ing it as something to be overcome, it should have regarded 





it as a confirmation of the need for a return to normal 
relations. 

The Allied attitude may be thus expressed: ‘“* We have 
reduced Germany, by the exercise of a formidable pressure, 
to a state of grace. There may still be defaults, but, on 
the whole, we have obliged Germany to do our bidding, 
Therefore, we may now safely make a generous gesture, 
release Germany from constraints, and offer our friendship, 
These are the happy results of the proper employment of 
our military superiority.” I do not know how many 
persons in England approve that attitude, but personally 
I should have chosen some such thesis as follows: “ We 
have received timely reminders that we have wasted our 
time and our energy in trying to control Germany. We 
find the policy fruitless. There is much that indicates the 
strengthening instead of the dismantlement of fortifications, 
the surreptitious manufacture of munitions, the maintenance 
of large numbers of men in training. It was, of course, 
inevitable that Germany would resist. What is surprising 
is that she has not resisted more vigorously. It is clear 
that men are weary of war, and that militarism is wounded 
to death, since Germany, in spite of our control, has really 
reduced her armaments, and since there is a wish on both 
sides of the Rhine to join hands. Therefore let us encourage 
the will-to-peace which has flourished in unfavourable 
circumstances, by creating more favourable circumstances, 
One favourable circumstance would unquestionably be the 
surrendering of a purely nominal, absurd, provocative 
Inter-Allied supervision.” 

Nobody believes, and the greatest friends of the League 
least believe, that the new organisation directed by the 
League of Nations, which is to take over the task of the 
Inter-Allied Commission, will press its investigations in 
Germany, or that Germany will tolerate anything more 
than the discreet and formal existence of a League investi- 
gating organisation. For practical purposes, Germany will 
be free. Accordingly, the outlook is vastly improved. After 
all, it is not the business of the League to act as the agent 
of the Allies. Its operations will, doubtless, be quite 
harmless, and will not compel Germany to be evasive, and 
to pile up armaments occultly, in sheer self-defence and in 
sheer self-respect. 

So far so good; but it had been hoped that some progress 
would have been made towards the solution of the more 
vital problem of the Allied occupation. It is impossible 
that the solution of this problem can be long postponed ; 
1927 should see the definite overthrow of the erroneous 
Versailles conception. It is fortunate that the will-to-peace 
has been strong enough to defy the occupation and the 
mistakes of diplomatists. When they went to Geneva they 
had apparently not thought out their position. They did 
not trouble to clear the ground by referring first to the 
Conference of Ambassadors and the Versailles Committee. 
They were taken by surprise. They, owing to their illogi- 
cality and lack of method, looked on the Paris body as 4 
nonentity and then as an enemy, instead of looking upon 
it as an auxiliary. The farce of control, which has never 
been control, is finished ; but the bankruptcy of the occu- 
pational system has yet to be acknowledged. Free co 
operation in a common policy of European peace is the 
only guarantee of security we can have, and the time has 
come to choose, without reservation, between coercion 
and free co-operation. StsLEY HuDDLESTON. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE 
RICH MAN 


HERE is nothing easier than to prove that 
somebody with whom you do not agree 8 
inconsistent. Being human, he is of cours 

inconsistent. He does not, if he has brains or charactet, 
say the same thing at forty that he said at twenty, or the 
same thing at twenty that he said at ten. He does not, 
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if he is wise, press every moral conviction to its logical 
conclusion. Consistency is the path to the madhouse. 
Tolstoy failed as a moral teacher chiefly through his 
attempt to achieve consistency, and succeeded as a moral 
teacher largely through his failure to achieve it. Tolstoy’s 
enemies delighted in pointing out the inconsistencies of 
his life, and jeered at him for pretending to live like a 

t and allowing his wife all the while to clothe him 
in comfortable Jaeger and to provide him with well-cooked 
meals. Tolstoy had sacrificed nine-tenths of the luxuries 
of life that to most men of his class seem to make life 
worth living. But that was not enough for his critics. 
Nothing less would have satisfied them than that he should 
live in utter discomfort and penury, and then they would 
only have looked on him as a fool. Yet how noble was 
the inconsistency of Tolstoy’s life compared to the con- 
sistency of his later theories! If I remember right, his 
disbelief in the use of force was so logical that he denied 
that it was right to use force even to prevent one man 
from murdering another. He believed, too, in the necessity 
of truth at all costs to such a point that he held that it 
would be wrong to tell a lie to a prospective murderer 
who asked one if one had seen his intended victim running 
down the street or taking refuge in a house. Consistency 
of this kind is mere grammar without sense, like the 
conscientious objector’s declaration, when he was being 
baited by the Tribunal, that he believed that it was wrong 
to take life in any circumstances and that, if he were 
working on a farm, he could not conscientiously spray 
potatoes for fear of killing the germs or insects that cause 
blight. A man who believes in the sanctity of life to 
this point ought obviously, if he were consistent, to go still 
further, and refuse to prey on the tender lives of fruits 
and vegetables. But, luckily, no one but an enemy would 
ask a human being to be absolutely consistent. To wish 
to be absolutely consistent is merely the vanity of the 
wooden-headed. 


We have heard a great deal, both during and since the 
Smethwick election, of the inconsistency of several rich 
men who have become members of the Labour Party. 
According to their critics, these rich men ought, immediately 
on joining a party that is committed to Socialism, to have 
given away their riches and have gone and lived in a slum 
or, at least, in a mean street. They say that a man has 
no right to remain a millionaire and denounce a state of 
society that produces millionaires. They do not mind a 
man’s drinking champagne so long as he believes that it 
is right for only comparatively few people to have the 
money to buy champagne; but they object strongly to 
his drinking champagne if he advocates a new order of 
society in which champagne will be more evenly dis- 
tributed. He has, they say, no right to remain a rich man 
while he denounces rich men, and they almost insist that 
he should become a member of the working-classes before 
daring to advocate the rights of the working-classes. The 
gibe at the inconsistency of the rich Socialist goes back 
far beyond Mr. Mosley and the Smethwick election. It 
was a favourite taunt with the critics of William Morris, 
and, till Mr. Shaw became enskied and sainted, it was 
frequently levelled at him. ‘There is no use in talking 
Socialism,” Morris and Mr. Shaw were told, “ unless you 
live your Socialism. If you believe in sharing out, why 
not begin by sharing out your own wealth?” Of course, 
Morris and Mr. Shaw had never advocated the “ sharing 
out” of private fortunes as a cure for the ills of society, 
but, even so, they went on possessing a great deal more 
money than they thought any individual citizen ought to 
be allowed to possess. There was enough apparent incon- 
sistency between their theories and their conduct to delight 
those who disliked their theories, and rich clubmen rejoiced 


in being able to prove to their own satisfaction that Morris 
and Mr. Shaw were humbugs and charlatans. 

Those who defend the attitude of Morris and Mr. Shaw 
in this matter must not be taken as defending inconsistency 
at all costs and in all circumstances. There is a kind of 
inconsistency that is base and odious. If it could be 
proved that Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mosley were making a 
fortune out of insanitary slum property, and were fighting 
hard to prevent any improvement in the slum dwellings 
that would take a penny out of their pockets, we should 
at once lose faith in their Socialism. They would clearly 
be as inconsistent as a fanatical teetotaller whose income 
came from shares in a brewery, or as a fanatical vegetarian 
who secretly financed a butcher’s shop. These would be 
the inconsistencies of hypocrisy. A man has no right to 
denounce evil while he not only connives at and benefits 
by the evil but does nothing to put an end to it. 

There is here no dilemma at all for an honest man. 
Unhappily, life does not always present us with such 
clear alternatives of black and white. If a rich man with 
Socialistic views held the opinion that it was an absolute 
sin, like theft or murder, to possess a large fortune, his 
course would be as clear as that of the Prohibitionist who 
owned brewery shares. It would be clearer, indeed, for 
the Prohibitionist might—a little inconsistently, but quite 
morally—hold on to his brewery shares and devote the 
dividends to the fight for Prohibition. But the rich man 
with a fortune who believed that it was a sin to possess a 
fortune would be bound in honour to resign his fortune. 

Happily for the Labour Party no rich Socialist—at least, 
I know of none—has ever held this view. The rich Socialist 
believes, rightly or wrongly, that it is a sin for the State 
to allow great fortunes to be accumulated in private hands, 
and his object is, not to get rid of his personal fortune, 
but to use this and everything else he possesses to help 
to bring about a state of society in which wealth will be 
more evenly distributed. Many people hold that such a 
change in human society is impossible, but we must judge 
the Socialist by his purpose. If he were a rich man trying 
to save either his soul or society by getting rid of his riches, 
we should expect him to get rid of his riches. But his aim 
is entirely different. He wishes to see slums giving place 
to charming and comfortable homes, children given their 
share of good air, good schools and good surroundings, 
and human life valued above dividends. If he thought 
that he could bring this Utopia a day nearer by giving up 

his motor-car and ceasing to drink wine, he would, if he 
were a noble character, make the sacrifices. But is it 
clear that he could? There are Puritans who would say 
that it is, and that the example of such self-sacrifice would 
do more to propagate Socialism than a year of argument. 
It may be so, and we should all respect the sincerity of 
a man who abandoned a great fortune and went to live 
and work among the poor in a slum. But that would be 
a religious rather than a political act, and, luckily for the 
Labour Party, it is possible to believe in Labour without 
being a saint. All of us, I suppose, whether Labour, 
Liberal or Conservative, believe in the abolition of the 
slums, but we do not therefore feel bound to go and live 
in a slum ourselves as the first step towards putting an 
end to them. We more or less accept things as they are 
while trying to change them. The mass of believers in 
change have always done this. Protectionists have accepted 
all the benefits of Free Trade while clamouring for Pro- 
tection. Free Traders have accepted the benefits of Pro- 
tection while clamouring for Free Trade. 

Socialism, it may be said, involves the acceptance of 
an exalted moral standard such as is not involved in belief 
in Protection or Free Trade; and it may be admitted that 


a Socialist, who expresses a desire for a more just and 
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generous civilisation, would be inconsistent if he were 
himself unjust and ungenerous in his relations with other 
human beings. If a Socialist employer were a bad employer, 
he would not be a good Socialist. If he were utterly selfish 
in his conduct to the men in his own small world, there 
would be no use in his shouting from platforms for a better 
world and the brotherhood of man. Cant from a 
Socialist is just as disgusting as cant from a Liberal or a 
Conservative. But a rich Socialist who shows a reasonable 
amount of public spirit in the use of his wealth cannot 
fairly be accused of canting. He may be superficially 
inconsistent, but he is no more inconsistent than the rich 
Christian. Most of the men who call on Mr. Mosley to 
give up his fortune belong to a party which supports the 
establishment of a Church which not only declares that 
“* Blessed be ye poor,” but recites from its lecterns the 
injunction to the young man who had great possessions : 
** Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and follow 
Me.” Believing in this gospel of poverty, they nevertheless 
place at the head of the church an Archbishop with a salary 
of £15,000 a year. Now, I am not complaining of the 
salary of the Archbishop of Canterbury, or criticising 
him for accepting £15,000 while belonging to the party of 
the Christians. There may come a time when Archbishops 
will not be paid £15,000 a year, but at the present stage 
of civilisation I am sure that £15,000 is better spent on an 
Archbishop than on most people. Nor would it seem 
wickedly inconsistent to me if the Archbishop, drawing 
his salary of £15,000, were to become a member of the 
Labour Party. It would all depend on what use he made 
of the £15,000. As long as he is a good Archbishop, helping 
to increase light and not darkness in the world of his own 
time, he may safely leave consistency to fools. 

And so, in so far as he makes a generous use of his 
fortune, may Mr. Mosley. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, writing 
in the Times as a man with inherited wealth who is also a 
Socialist, confesses candidly: “To the charge of incon- 
sistency in our manner of living as compared with the 
ideals we aim at, most of us would plead guilty.” But it 
will usually be found that the rich Socialists and the rich 
Christians are just as consistent or as inconsistent as the 
rest of us. Happy is the man whose life is not in part a 
travesty of his faith. And it is almost as easy to misuse 
a hundred pounds as a million. All we can ask of a 
rich or poor Bolshevist, Socialist, Liberal or Conservative 


is that he shall be a reasonably honest man. 
wv ¥. 


OUR RURAL INDUSTRIES 


= HERE are no cases,” writes Dr. Annie Besant 

I in India: Bond or Free? “of prosperity in 

village life in which the people have been 

thrown entirely on the land. Ireland on a small scale, 

India on a large, have demonstrated by famine the 

hopeless misery of a population dependent wholly on 
agriculture.” 

This statement becomes more significant when we 
remember the trifling part that rural industries play in 
English country life, and the present plight of our villages. 
An enquiry into existing difficulties and the fashion in 
which they might perhaps be removed is of vital interest 
to many and of some importance to us all. We know full 
well that if rural industries could be organised, if they could 
be made self-supporting, if the handicrafts could receive 
a certain assistance from modern machinery, light and 
power, and could be strengthened by co-operative buying 
and selling, the congestion of the urban areas would tend 
to be relieved. We should no longer hear agricultural 
labourers boasting that not one of their sons proposes either 
to go on to the land or to live in the village. 


In his preface to The Rural Industries of England and 
Wales (by Miss H. Fitz-Randolph and Miss M. D. Hay, 
Oxford University Press, 5s.) Mr. Orwin remarks that the 
condition of many once-flourishing country trades and 
crafts may have to be recognised as the price of industria] 
progress in other centres, and he points to the very real 
danger of unorganised enterprises becoming sweated 
industries and serving only to subsidise agricultural wages, 
The danger is a real one ; for rural industries, after receiving 
what might seem almost an excess of stimulus during the 
War, have fallen back into a condition of extreme depres- 
sion. This three years’ survey of the whole of the country, 
undertaken by a painstaking group of workers under the 
general direction of Mr. A. W. Ashby, while revealing a 
rather gloomy outlook, provides material on which to 
base or confirm definite opinions. 

The difficulties that face or threaten rural industries 
may be gathered from a single sentence. In the fens the 
basket-making industry is declining because of the large 
demand for baskets! This sounds ridiculous, but the 
truth is that fruit salesmen prefer to buy in Holland where 
all their needs can be supplied, rather than to look to an 
unorganised English market that may fail them in time 
of need. Presumably if there were capital outlay stocks 
might be accumulated, but should we then be able to 
maintain the basket-making as a bona fide rural industry ? 

Again, agricultural labour in the fen country is in great 
demand, and the old craftsmen are dying out. The marsh 
men of Norfolk who followed thatching and rush industries 
tend to disappear ; the old hands are still at work but very 
few young folk are following such trades. In the country 
of the great sheep farms there was a considerable home 
spinning and weaving industry in old times, but this, too, 
is on the decline. In fact the only craftsmen who hold 
their own would appear to be the wheelwright, the black- 
smith and the makers of ropes, trugs and hurdles. For some 
time to come they are likely to go undisturbed. Other 
trades that contrive to carry on have a more local appeal. 

The problem of a general revival of rural industries is 
one that lies beyond solution by County Councils. Yet 
there is a very definite feeling in favour of an effort on 
national lines, and we have in the Rural Industries Intelli- 
gence Bureau (Eccleston Square, S.W.) a body that has 
done excellent work and is publishing a useful and 
attractive quarterly journal. More enthusiasts are wanted, 
men and women who, equipped with some practical 
knowledge, will grasp the truth that they can perform 
great service if they will go into any district where a rural 
industry either holds its own or languishes and will explain 
the possibilities of development along practical lines. 
A handful of capable pioneers might do much to save 
position which is undoubtedly precarious to-day. 

The co-operative purchase of raw material would help 
the rural craftsman very considerably; so, too, would 
good industrial centres for the sale of what was not in 
local demand ; skill is needed to mingle power with craft, 
to ease laborious operations while retaining the craftsman’s 
individuality, and some simple method of costing is badly 
needed in these days of keen competition. The cheap 
motor-van, if it be brought to the service of rural industries, 
should make a very big difference, for in the remote 
countryside to-day men still travel with pony and cart, 
or horse and van. The paces are slow, comparatively 
little ground is covered, while the expenses must be high 
when the food of the horse and the time of the man are 
taken into consideration. 

Another weakness of rural industries is the endeavour on 
the part of those who conduct them to extract rather more 
than a fair retail price from the buyer on the spot. The 
rural industrialist who sells to a big firm or even to the 
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trade accepts a low figure and is glad to get it, but if a 
stranger comes along and attracted by the beauty of the 
handicraft endeavours to buy one or two pieces, he is 
likely to be charged a price that will keep him from further 
experiments and will certainly not encourage him to intro- 
duce the work to his friends. This statement is founded 
on actual experience. 

Apart from the advantages that co-operative buying and 
selling, together with the use of power and improved trans- 

rt can bring to rural industries, there is another asset 
not readily to be lost, namely, the passion of the countryman 
for his own corner of the land. The great desideratum is 
to extend work that can be done in the winter when there 
is no demand for casual labour on the fields and many a 
farmer would be glad to reduce his staff. Sugar beet 
factories have done much to help the working man in this 
direction, but the trouble is that the factories pay good 
wages, and farmers become restive as soon as they find that 
their men are able to improve their position. We have to 
remember that the yeoman class was sacrificed to provide 
the farmer with cheap labour, and any movement that 
tends to raise the standard of rural living is safe to meet with 
a certain amount of opposition, overt or covert, from those 
who believe, however mistakenly, that it is more profitable 
to keep an under-fed man on low wages than to employ a 
really able-bodied one at a wage that enables him to retain 
his strength, and an interest in his job. 

There are certain things with which the countryside 
cannot dispense, and in regard to which there would appear 
to be no effective town competition. The rakes that are 
used in the hayfields are an example, though the “ bonny ’”’ 
is falling out of use because the horse-rake has taken its 
place. Scythe-shafts, hurdles, trugs, are still of the 
country while there are definite basket-making centres in 
Northamptonshire and Shropshire. The products of the 
woodlands are turned to account by skilled and thrifty men, 
Apart from the other things mentioned we get thatch pegs 
or sprindles, hoops, clogs, walking sticks, chestnut pales, 
birch and heather brooms, clothes-pegs, hop poles, crate 
rods, bavins, and bakers’ faggots. The sale of underwood 
and coppice used to provide a pleasant gathering, for ranges 
would be sold where they lay and the auctioneer’s part of 
the business was preceded by an open air lunch of bread and 
cheese and beer. The custom waned, but an experienced 
auctioneer told the writer that the passing of the beer 
cask is a poor economy. ‘“ Give a man a quart and he’ll 
bid against his neighbour for a range he doesn’t want,” he 
explained. 

In all the thickly wooded districts of England you may 
find some of these industries in progress, but it is interesting 
to note that in some parts of England timber is no longer 
available; the face of the country described by Julius 
Caesar as “one horrible wood” has altered out of recogni- 
tion. For example, in the fen country farmers have grubbed 
up hedges and hedge-row timber because they find the land 
so valuable. Against this we may put the considerable 
plantings of certain willow wood (salix alba, var. cerulea) 
for cricket bats along the course of the rivers of eastern 
England. Of all the rural industries those that use timber 
The trades that do 
not depend upon our woodlands are those of the blacksmith, 
the saddler and the makers of ropes, nets and halters. Even 
the blacksmith will be found to-day with his stock of 
ready-made shoes bought from some urban factory; the 
village boot-maker lives chiefly on repairs, and though there 
are still about three hundred small rope walks in the 
country towns and villages, their output does not compare 
with that of the factories in competition with them. 

It is curious to find that very little is done with toys. 
For their simpler products the toy-makers of the Black 
Forest can command in this country a market that with a 





little energy and skill could be supplied from our own 
woodlands of which there is still a very considerable acreage. 
Sussex has over 100,000 acres, the Lake district three times 
as much, Devon, Somerset and Cornwall between them 
nearly 200,000 acres and an equal area of mountain and 
heath, while Norfolk and Suffolk claim nearly 100,000 acres. 

The rural timber industries of England are faced with 
competition from abroad and competition from the home 
factories, to say nothing of the difficulty of attracting 
apprentices and securing markets. It is a very simple 
thing for a man who has natural skill to work at his own 
trade in the open and to rejoice because he is not in a factory 
and is his own master, but when he comes to market his 
produce he senses inevitable limitations. Time and again he 
is beaten by the towns. Bobbins, tool handles and brush- 
back turnery generally have passed or are passing out of the 
rural areas, and urban factories are closing the market for 
country-made furniture. Another blow that befell some of 
the country workers came after the War, when the Govern- 
ment sold huge surplus stocks below the cost of production. 
At a time when a wheelbarrow could not be made for less 
than 30s. or 35s., they were being dumped on the market 
at 25s. Then, again, galvanized iron and enamel ware are 


. taking the place of wood. 


It is well to remember that rural industry flourished best 
when the village and the country town were, so to speak, 
self-contained. Transport has brought about their decline, 
and yet it is to transport that they must look for a revival, 
because to the extent that they can cover an area rapidly 
and effectively they may hope to compete with the town or 
factory that lies afar. 

But for the sake of keeping the rural population together, 
there would perhaps be small incentive to revive village 
industries ; for people have grown accustomed to the cheap 
output of the factory, and are not greatly concerned with 
good, honest craftsmanship. But it is necessary, not only 
from an esthetic standpoint, that the rural industries should 
be maintained, and that, if it be possible, the younger 
generation should be encouraged to carry on. This result 
can be achieved in the first place by teaching the craftsmen 
the marketing side of their business, and then by persuading 
the young men that their village offers them an opportunity 
of making genuine progress, of becoming their own masters 
and earning a satisfactory living under conditions with 
which no town can possibly compete. The survey made by 
the Agricultural Economie Research Institute is of con- 
siderable value, because it has presented the problem in all 
its aspects and shows a becoming sense of the necessities of 
the years we live in. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
FARMER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In their effort to formulate a rural programme the 
Labour Party have been handicapped by the fact that 
Mr. Lloyd George was first on the scene with the “ Green 
Book,” and it would appear that the authors of the Labour 
Manifesto have stressed themselves to outbid the Liberals. 
Necessarily they had to include many well-known Liberal 
proposals, but to emphasise the distinction they have forced 
into the programme a series of suggestions mainly affecting 
the food supply of the urban populations. In other words, 
we are to have a resuscitated Wheat Commission and a revived 
Food Ministry in order to deal with the imports of grain 
and meat. 

Now it goes without saying that this is simply a terrible 
mistake. As a proposition in theoretical Socialism it is 
interesting to speculate how these commodities would be 
handled under conditions of collectivism. But while Britain 
remains the principal market of the world’s surplus food 
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supplies, collectivism cannot replace capitalism without an 
enormous increase in the cost of living of our urban populations. 
That is the considered opinion of every person connected with 
the war-time food controls whose view counts for anything. 
But so clumsily has this programme been formulated, that the 
Labour Party would be in an equally awkward predicament 
if they were able to hold out the hope of considerable saving 
to the consumer. For their scheme of “ stabilisation ” indicates 
that the British farmer is to receive not more than the average 
world-price for his wheat. Obviously, after their attack on 
subsidies at the time of the Corn Production Acts, and their 
definite rejection of Mr. Baldwin’s proposal in 1928, they could 
not with decency suggest any endowment of wheat-growing by 
the taxpayer. If, therefore, corn under the proposed system 
reaches our ports at an average cost lower than under the 
present arrangements, it automatically follows that the British 
farmer must receive less for his proportion of the total supply 
than he gets to-day. Thus in their zeal to outdistance Mr. Lloyd 
George the Labour Party have placed themselves in the position 
of fighting on two mutually exclusive fronts. Either their 
proposition is no use to the consumer and just as dangerous 
as outright Protectionism, or it is a peril to the farmer and 
consequently also to the wages of labourers in wheat-growing 
counties like Norfolk, and therefore of little value for agri- 
cultural propaganda. 

From this contradiction it would be interesting to know if 
there is any possible escape. It is no good mere townsmen, 
who know little of cattle, corn and other rural markets beyond 
what they have read in the economic reports of the Department 
of Agriculture, telling the farmer of the great sums they will 
save him in middlemen’s profits. They little know of the very 
large portion of his produce which he disposes of without any 
middlemen at all. With 80 per cent. of our supplies produced 
abroad, we in Smithfield hardly touch the farmer at all, and 
such of his products as we handle are as much to his advantage 
as ours. As far as I find him to-day, he is hardening in his 
traditional conservatism. He claims that at last he is on the 
up-grade after the severe blows of the period of deflation, and 
his dread of ‘‘ control’? by persons who would probably have 
failed where he has at least “seen it through” has become 
with him almost an obsession. Before him is the glaring fact 
that the Co-operative Societies which have embarked on farming 
have lost some £920,000 since the war, despite their assured 
outlets for produce, and the recent collapse of State farming, 
with £60,000 deficit at Patrington, and the break-up of the 
other settlement schemes, have convinced him that he knows 
more about his own business than his would-be teachers are 
ever likely to learn for themselves. The only political act he 
gee is the embargo on Dutch pork, and his one prayer to 

is urban well-wishers is that they will have the merciful 
kindness to leave him alone.—Yours, etc., 

Smithfield Market, E.C. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RATES 


To the Editor of Tuz New SratrresMAn. 

Sir,—There is one point to which I desire to draw your 
attention in the article in your issue of December 18th on the 
Poor Law. When speaking in the House of Commons, I said 
that West Ham stood to gain seven thousand a year by the 
Minister's proposals. Owing, I believe, to my being imperfectly 
heard in the Gallery, I was reported in Hansard as having 
said seventeen thousand. 

This mistake will be corrected in future issues of the Official 
Report, but as in your article you quoted verbatim from 
Hansard (as it stands at present), I thought it might be as 
well to draw your attention to this point, and to ask that this 
letter may be printed, as the article will no doubt be widely 
read locally.—Yours, etc., A. Susan LAWRENCE. 


J. J. TERRETT. 


THE WIDOWING OF MRS. HOLROYD 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In your issue of December 18th, Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, in his very appreciative review of The Widowing 
of Mrs. Holroyd, calls it a Stage Society production. I should 
be very glad if you would be so kind as to put this matter 
right. It was a Three Hundred Club production, chosen and 
cast by myself as director. ‘The Three Hundred Club has worked 
hard for three years to bring really interesting plays before 
the public, so that when at last it gets some measure of praise 
and appreciation it is rather bitter that it should be attributed 
to the Stage Society! But I feel sure you will be so courteous 
as to have this corrected for me.—Yours, etc., 

The Three Hundred Club, PuHyLuis WHITWORTH. 


8 St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


ac, 


LIMERICKS 


To the Editor of THE NEw SrTaTesMAN. 


Sir,;—Before the canon of Limericks is finally made up, 
would it not be as well to determine the best version of such 
disputed examples as the “ Predestination” limerick? The 
version of this which I like best I had from a versatile Abbé, 
said to be able to speak six languages, whom I met in Switzerland 
some years ago. It is as follows: 


There was an old man who said “ Damn ! 
It annoys me to think that I am 
Predestined to move 
In a fore-ordained groove— 
In fact, not a *bus, but a tram.” 


The Abbé attributed this limerick to Fr. Ronald Knox, but 
when I recited it on a later occasion to Mr. Kenneth Hare, he 
informed me that it had been perpetrated by a brother of his. 

It will be noticed that, in the version given above, the “‘ man” 
is described as being “ old,” not “ young.’ This, I think, is 
as it should be. I like to think of him as being a Don— 
probably at Balliol—whose poor head was full of contending 
and badly digested philosophies. 

But as to the final version, whether it be I or they, so let 
us write it, and let it be cited as ‘“‘ De Predestinatione. Arr, 
Cento.”’—Yours, etc., Eustace STone. 


Ringwood. 
THE HUNTSMAN 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Sir George Greenwood, has omitted 
to reply to “ Y. Y.’s”’ main argument for the preservation of 
field sports, namely, that the animals involved, such as the 
fox, wild deer, pheasant, etc., make a living by being hunted. 

The humanitarians, in order to save some of these animals 
an occasional pain, would condemn the whole species to 
extinction. It is impossible to obtain the opinion of hunted 
animals on the question, but I rather fancy that if they could 
express themselves they would exclaim: ‘* Save us from our 
friends ! ’’—Yours, etc., STANLEY CHILD. 


Miscellany 


IRISH COMEDY 


r I \HE new version of The White Headed Boy at the 
Criterion differs a good deal from the first version, 
and all the alterations are improvements. It 

was always a most actable little comedy, but the changes 

have even improved it in this direction, making it a cluster 
of grand opportunities for this particular company of 
accomplished comedians. We have the pleasure of seeing 

Mr. Arthur Sinclair exhibit the characteristics of an imper- 

turbable and voluble humbug, and that kind of innocent 

inconsequence in duplicity of which he is a master; we 
can watch Miss Maire O’Neill exhibit herself as a roguish, 
scheming old maid, bridling archly though really unshock- 
able, and quite unabashed at the exposure of her thumping 
lies; we can enjoy Mr. Morgan’s admirable presentment 
of bewildered worry and resentful apprehension. Though 
the Irish Players themselves are, no doubt, conscious of the 
importance of his contribution to all their performances, 
the Press has never, I think, done full justice to it. In 
parts requiring rasping harshness or sordid wheedling there 
is no one to touch him; how important these elements 
often are in the repertory of the Irish Players play-goers 
must remember. Here he has a sympathetic part ; George 
is the eldest of a family of six, consisting of three girls and 
two other brothers beside himself. They live in a condition 
of aspiring hugger-mugger. George who has succeeded 
to the cares and responsibilities of his father, is half a 
farmer and half a store-keeper, and there would have been 
means enough to give each member of the family the chance 
of a start in life, had not Mrs. Geoghegan, from the moment 
her youngest son was born, insisted on lavishing all the 
spare money upon him. She has succeeded in creating the 
legend that he is “ a wonder,” and the family and even the 
neighbours believe it. The irony of the situation lies in the 
fact that in spite of the most conclusive evidence to the 
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contrary, and in spite of a natural grievance at finding 
themselves invariably sacrificed to this young good-for- 
nothing, they cannot shake off the idea that Denis is 
in a way really superior to themselves. Indeed, in conse- 
quence of having been sent with pocket money to Dublin 
University, though he has muffed for a second time his 
reliminary medical examination, Denis does exhibit a 
cool self-confidence and complacent adroitness which dis- 
tinguishes him from the rest of the family. He has, at any 
rate, something of the manner and outlook of the predatory 
classes, enough at least to impress his bucolic and care- 
ridden brothers and sisters, whose snobbishness puts them 
at his mercy. In order to send him to the University the 
eldest sister has had to forego her little dowry and has 
missed marriage; the second sister has been obliged to 
postpone hers and the youngest her chance of finding an 
opening in Dublin. When the curtain goes up they are 
all expecting Denis home. He is preceded by an 
enigmatic telegram, which either proves that he has been 
betting again or that he has failed to pass. George resolves 
to put his foot down ; if the White-Headed Boy has failed 
again, he must go to Canada. Aunt Ellen has found a 
job for the second son; Peter can be jobbed into the 
new Co-operative Store which is to be opened in her village ; 


but at such a crisis this piece of good news is small comfort . 


to Mrs. Geoghegan, who is at her wit’s end to think how 
George can be got round and her darling saved from 
exile. 

Denis turns up; he has been ploughed. Well, says 
George, that is final ; the family is not going to be sacrificed 
any longer. But how are they to save their faces? They 
have boasted about the wonderful things Denis was 
going to do, and given themselves airs on the strength of 
them, they cannot face the laughter of the neighbours. 
Aunt Ellen has the happy thought of spreading the 
rumour that Denis has been offered a magnificent post 
in Canada. But here they reckon without Mr. Duffy, 
to whose daughter Denis is more or less engaged. If Denis 
won’t marry her and take her with him he will bring an 
action for breach of promise. George is beside himself with 
worry and trepidation ; he hastily retracts the lie about 
“the post in Canada,” but Mr. Duffy suspects a ruse to rob 
his daughter of a good match. (This is a scene of excellent 
comedy.) Finally, George makes up his mind to square 
Mr. Duffy with a gift of £200 and leaves Aunt Ellen, 
who was an old flame of Duffy’s, to get round him. The 
scene between these two is admirable and could not be 
better acted; Miss Maire O’Neill and Mr. Arthur Sinclair 
are at their very best. Aunt Ellen succeeds at the 
cost of a cheque for a hundred pounds (given under con- 
ditions of strict secrecy) and the gift of her not unwilling 
hand. George, who knows nothing of that bargain, is 
overjoyed to find Duffy amenable at the price of another 
two hundred. There is, however, yet another twist to the 
story. 

Denis and Delia Duffy secretly get the priest to marry 
them out of hand, and he returns dressed as a navvy. 
He professes an unshakable resolve to earn a living for 
Delia and himself by honest toil, here, not in Canada. 
Horrified at the prospect of lost social prestige, both 
Duffy and the Geoghegans implore him to change his mind. 
With apparent reluctance “ the white-headed boy ” receives 
from Duffy the three hundred pounds, and from his family 
his brother’s post as co-operative store-keeper. There is 
no money left for Jane to start a home or for “ Baby ” to 
learn a profession in Dublin. Curtain. 

The comedy throughout is both neat and exuberant ; 
the close is perhaps a trifle too pat and artificial. It is 
reminiscent of the end of Hankin’s The Prodigal’s Return, 
in which the youthful waster also blackmails his family 


into supporting him by playing upon their terror of losing 
social prestige. There are, however, throughout excellent 
strokes of Irish nature in it, to which the actors do full 
justice. Miss Sarah Allgood as the mother has only a 
small part, but she plays it impeccably. The fault of 
Mr. Sinclair and Miss Maire O’Neill, in the course of a 
successful run, is to play up too expectantly to a laugh 
they are sure of getting. There is no sign of this blemish 
in their acting as yet, but go and see them while they are 
in the first flush of their unselfconscious naturalness. 
It is a treat not to be missed by any lover of acting. 
Desmonp MacCartay. 


THE HOLIDAY 


RAWING away his eyes from the window of the 
D guard’s van he suddenly ceased his counting of 
the telegraph poles, flashing up and down and 
past, an occupation which had kept him silent through many 
miles. As he turned his back to the window his hands 
came together over his knees in a soft clap-clap! and his 
bright eyes to rest on the bundle of whiteness which lay 
in the arms of the girl at his side. To this he smiled a 
little and whispered : 

“Is he asleep still ? ” 

The girl nodded her head cautiously as if she too had 
been nearly asleep and had answered thus for fear of dis- 
turbing herself. But her dark eyes were wide open. 
Every moment they made swift excursions from the baby 
to her husband, seated like herself on an iron trunk near 
the window. They were eyes whose lashes seemed incapable 
of ever drooping. In them lay always a strong light which 
mirrored clearly the panorama of passing landscape, 
rained upon ceaselessly until the colour of dull steel. 

There too were the reflections of the other occupants of 
the van, sitting and standing about her in dejected attitudes, 
watching the rain, eating, mournfully playing cards and 
talking in low whispers, as if sound were forbidden. 

She did not speak. Occasionally without opening her 
lips she made quiet sounds into the face of her baby, and 
then hid her own in the soft hollow made by the child 
against her breast. Once or twice the. little thing stirred 
and for a moment she held her breath in fear before letting 
it escape her with a faint hiss that was her only sign of 
relief. 

The train went on. The frost look of the rain on the 
windows began to hide the moors and hills outside. 

The girl continued to follow her husband’s restless move- 
ments with her wide eyes. He, for his part, moved about 
in the limited space between the piles of luggage, watched 
the card-players without taking a hand and peered through 
the windows. In the grey light he looked startlingly young. 
Now and then he spoke to her in soft tones, which she 
acknowledged by simple gestures and stares, but more 
often, as if awed by her constant quietness, he merely 
moved his lips and smiled. 

““ Awake yet ?” he would convey to her. 

At this she would move the child enough to reveal its 
white face sealed with sleep. Thus satisfied he would 
turn away with an air of resignation and perform again all 
his old tricks for killing time with all the old interest, as 
if they had been new to him. 

“York soon,” he once told her. 
expect.” 

She jerked up her head, showed signs of fear and spoke for 
the first time. Her voice was high-pitched, not unmusical, 
and clear. 

“Change?” she repeated. 

He turned to a man at his side and asked : 

“Change at York, do we?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 


“Change there, I 
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He faced the girl. ‘“* Yes,” he repeated. 

The next moment, seeing her fear heighten he touched one 
of her hands and tried to calm her. “ He won’t get wet,” 
he urged. “ It’s covered in there. It’s safe enough.” 

Leaning to get a glimpse of the outside world he said 
desperately, “It doesn’t rain half like it did.” When she 
appeared unimpressed by this, he declared with a smile, 
“Not like that day at Scarborough. Remember that ? 
Didn’t it come? Well, not half like that, not a quarter.” 

At her request he was abruptly silent again and listening 
to the scream and growl of the wheels beneath and the 
metallic patter of the rain overhead, thought: “ We 
shan’t be long now, we shan’t be long.” Nevertheless he 
yawned, stretched his cramped body and knew that there 
were still many hours to go. 

Through a hole in the misty surface of the window he 
could see great purple lakes of heather. He turned to 
direct the girl’s attention there, but stopped, his gaze 
arrested by his son, pulling silently at one of her girlish, 
shamelessly uncovered breasts. His heart jumped, his 
hands became clasped over his knees, and his whole body 
took up an attitude of expectancy, as if awaiting a miracle, 
following every movement which passed before him. 

Thus, no longer heeding the motion of the train and the 
murmurs about them, the couple took in that sight, one 
with a tender stare and the other with her dark, bare head 
drooped over her breast. 

Before they were aware of it, and with the scene still 
unfinished, the train reached York. They were unready for 
the rush which bore them out to the platform. In the crowd 
the girl was distraught at last, while the man struggled 
desperately, trying to protect her as he hauled the tin 
trunk. The child cried with a hunger still unappeased. 

Before long they drifted into an oasis formed by piles of 
luggage. There it was quieter and the woman sat down as 
she began to feed the child again, while the man elbowed his 
way to the coffee-stall, and there, whenever half an oppor- 
tunity arose, croaked to the attendant: “Cup of tea, 
please.” 

When he steered his way out again he was smiling faintly. 
He motioned the girl to drink. As she obeyed carefully, 
he produced from his pocket a slab of cake, and whispered : 
“IT pinched this. Eat it, go on, eat it.” He grinned again. 

She looked up at him. The tea steamed about her white 
throat and clung in tiny amber-coloured beads to her upper 
lip. She shook her head vehemently, gave him the cup 
and held the saucer while he drank. So it went on until 
the cup was emptied and he took her arm to guide her 
firmly away. 

The train ran in, to be besieged like a corpse by vermin. 
From end to end of it the girl and the man ran despairingly, 
struggling with the baby and the tin trunk. Into the 
compartments they darted beseeching glances, meeting 
with no hope. Finally they came to the halt at the guard’s 
van, already crowded to the windows, and after more 
struggling the woman was able to climb in a moment before 
the guard signalled and followed her. The man protested 
desperately, then with a flash of stoicism stood perfectly 
still and called : 

“* Wait for me at the junction ! ” 

He waved once while watching her white face diminish. 
After that a sense of loss seemed to strike him in the throat. 

Back in the crowd, thicker and noisier, he roamed about, 
lonely and unhappy, until he came again to the oasis where 
they had drunk tea. There he sat down near the empty 
cup, tried to be patient under the delay, but fretted cease- 
lessly about the woman and child. 

The rain kept on, hissing constantly and prolonging the 
desolate spectacle of a railway station on a wet day. To the 
noise of its steadfast downpour the man watched trains and 


people coming and going without rest. When a flaming 
poster labelled Scarborough caught his attention he remem. 
bered that only that morning he had been there; already 
it seemed a thousand years away. 

After that his eyes were constantly resting on the violent 
colours of the advertisement, and he remembered vividly 
the green sea, the windy evenings and warm days of the 
week that had passed. Many times he asked himself; 
Why should it ever end, where was the justice of it ? 

The rain and the engines hissed out the afternoon. 

In the train he stared from the misty windows and 
thought of his wife and as the grey fields slid past hoped 
time would pass more swiftly over her head than his own, 
Already he was weary and as the train surged on, grew hun- 
gry, too. The pain of it would catch him suddenly below 
the ribs and pass with a dull ache that seemed to scoop 
out a chasm in his stomach. Soon he pressed his knees 
against his body. 

Thus it was that his hand came into contact with some- 
thing soft, studded with a few coins. With the ravenous- 
ness of an animal he began to eat the forgotten cake. As 
he tasted it his eyes became bright as if a raindrop had been 
imprisoned in each and he was seized with a strange headi- 
ness like that of intoxication. He half-choked when the 
dry crumbs harrowed his throat. 

Suddenly he paused in the act of eating and drew from 
his pockets two railway tickets, at which he could do no 
more than stare. Stupidly he sat motionless as an idol. 
To his lips still clung a few crumbs, which only moved when 
he began to think again. 

His thoughts were of the girl. He saw her questioned, 
frightened and detained and the railway officials unkind and 
impatient when she could not produce her ticket. He 
began to sweat with worry and call himself a fool over and 
over again. 

The growl of brakes came like a clarion to him. He ran 
from the train as if it had been a contaminated prison, 
and so down the platform towards the still, candescent 
spot he saw there. 

A dozen questions ran from his lips as he came to the 
girl. When he walked away with her his clutch on her 
arm was fierce and devoted as hers on the child. The rain 
falling from the same monotone of sky he did not heed, 
and no longer afraid about the business of the tickets he 
began to talk of things that had happened to him. 

When they sat in the train again she touched his brow 
with cool fingers and said: “* Your head’s all sweat.” He 
grinned carelessly, but with the touch of her handkerchief 
on his face looked strangely into her eyes. Soon they 
began to talk of home in reverent whispers. . . . 

That night, though dog-tired, he could not sleep, and lay 
staring at the ceiling, thinking. At his side slept the girl 
and the child, breathing with a soft sound like that of the 
sea in the distance. Hour after hour he heard this regular 
rise and fall until in the end he surrendered to its delusion 
and lived again the joys of the week that had passed. 
Soon he made no attempt to sleep but lay on his back, 
staring in profound thought about it all. 

Gradually the noise of the traffic died in the distance, 
leaving over the streets a tired hush which crept into the 
room, too. Rain no longer fell, and in the clear darkness 
he forgot that it had ever been. The weariness and strain 
of the journey slipped away, too, and he began to know no 
regret or worry but only a dull longing, resembling an ache, 
the longing for the sea again, the warm, dark nights, and 
the low noise of the waves over the murmur of the crowd. 

And again and again he would ask himself: “ Will it 
ever come again? Will it ever come again ? ”’, and then in 
that strange, tired silence, lie awake and wonder. 

H. E. Bates. 
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hoped to Swinburne; his reputation is in the trough of the ® born rhymer: these are fundamental facts. There 
own, wave, where Tennyson’s was a few years back. Tennyson follows a passage of really valuable analysis : 
hun- is mounting; it is no longer a distinctive mark of good As a metrician he subdues the individual word to the metrical 
below taste—one, by the bye, quite cheaply acquired—to regard — —_ a any poet “er for aemetinee | yen 
Scoop him as a worthless poet, but it is good taste to regard ply ae oe = Se ria i aie ot con, 
knees Swinburne’s poetry as “ sound and fury signifying nothing.” that they should be congruous with the general scheme of the poem 

There are few pleasures ahead of the children who have — ‘rather than sharply expressive in their immediate context, (The 
jOmRe- been skipping round Christmas trees this year which I sea aon Bag honed Sa by teeny —— 
— envy them more, or anticipate for them more confidently, moves. Highly particularised facts can gain no admission ieee 
As than the rediscovery of Swinburne. To enjoy Swinburne such writing, nor can anything be steadily placed in that undulant 
been is to enjoy a unique kind of rapture. Mr. Earle Welby’s __ hastening verse. 
eadi- book, though it contains excellent criticism, is not the When we recall that besides metre having fallen into 
a the book to bring those keen delights within reach of the temporary contempt, what is, for the moment, most 

young grown-up generation of the moment, but it is one admired is precisely vivid procsscon of phrase, and that 
from admirably fitted to give confidence to those still older, ® y poem which exhibits this quality or what is called 
lo no who remember what it was to catch the Swinburnian “magic” in detail, though it may have no incantatory 
idol. rapture, and are uneasy to find that experience unshared Virtue and lack unity, now tends to be over-rated, it is 
when by them. Mr. Welby does not go into the question why only natural that Swinburne should be under-rated. 

Swinburne should be so out of favour just now, though But there is also another reason: his attitude towards 
ned, in discussing his characteristics as a poet he answers life as poet is too ones me angh. 

l . . . . 
~. ee yy — — e The central theme of Mr. Welby’s book is that Swinburne 
> and In the first place, Swinburne’s poetry is most remarkable *S the poet of Freedom. Mr. Harold Nicolson approached 
for its metrical value, and modern poetry, which is, of course, the problem of Swinburne psychologically ; the central 
ran symptomatic of modern sensibility, shows an indifference ‘ea of his book (Swinburne. English Men of Letters. 
‘ison, to metrical effects unique in literary history. There is in Macmillan, 5s.) was that there were two conflicting impulses 
scent modern poetry a marked tendency to discard formal metres 1 Swinburne, the impulse towards revolt and the impulse 
altogether, and to rely entirely upon rhythms imposed by abase himself. In Atalanta and in a few other poems 
» the the subject and by the emotion of the moment. Naturally Swinburne managed to harmonise these two impulses ; 
| her a poet whose distinction it is to be the most astonishingly but most of his poetry was dictated by either the one or 
rain agile and accomplished metricist in English verse is held the other alone, and was consequently not of great value. 
reed, in small honour. It is very improbable that such a faculty His criticism was based on Mr. Richard's theory that good 
s he should never appeal to men again, since formal metres P0¢try is the result of a resolved conflict. This seems to 
down the ages have been found most potent aids to ™¢® dubious generalisation. Now, Mr. Welby, though he 
TOW inducing that state of mind in which poetic intuitions “¢precates the idea that any single formula can explain 
He are transferable. Sooner or later Swinburne’s metrical Swinburne, tries hard to discover how far a formula can 
chief faculty will again be an asset, not a drawback, to his C°V¢T the ground. His approach is philosophical rather 
they fame. Mr. Welby makes an important distinction : than psychological, and he certainly makes the statement 
Out of indolence, we speak of Swinburne’s music ; but in truth, that a transcendental love of Liberty was Swinburne’s 
| lay there have been few of our greater poets less concerned for the inspiration. ” " ‘ 
aa sheer musical quality of their words. Examine a few lines taken ay: 
+-~ at random from different pages, and you will find that he has no What is Freedom? You may well ask. It is, in the 
ralar ee bana’ = yeep Lg ae sense in which Swinburne responded to it, an mete, a 
ion the result not of a persistent selection of musical words but of ™eans to the brotherhood of man, an ideal and a god: 
aol the power and continuity of his metrical schemes. It is significant His natural rebelliousness becomes, in this relation, a generous 
. that, being so great a lyrist, he has written comparatively few and earnestly motived activity ; his equally natural submissiveness 
7) Gis loa teaane LS ee SS eee 
’ . ns 1 1s ’ 
nce, central tradition of English song-writing. It is note-worthy that mere dather te Gah walk in some of the lovers of God, into 
“ even in those not very numerous short poems in which he seems mystical passion. His delight in the sea, in the wind, in life, in 
most to have abandoned himself to the dream and the music there the life of a seabird giving its wings to the storm, acquires deeper 
ness is never that inexplicable trembling of the strings which you may significance, since these are among the symbols of liberty. All 
rain a in Shelley. Always there is the strong constraint of metre. his loves and hates gain intensity in] ministering to a liberty 
no . perficially, with his facility, he has something of the air of an apprehended successively as mater| dolorosa, mater triumphalis, 

‘mproviser, but though at times there is a lack of intellectual the mother, the beloved, the bride of man’s soul, the infinitely 
che, compulsion, there is almost always, and especially in his curiously bountiful, the implaccable goddess demanding bitter sacrifices 
and wrought blank verse, the metrical compulsion, under pressure of of man. 

i. which the individual word or phrase is allowed little or no oppor- It i : Iti , r , , dles 
, tunity of making its particular musical contribution, of asserting is the vague, exulting sensation of an emotion, boundless 

ll it the value it has for the ear when taken separately. Not musical and free, that Swinburne transmitted better than any other 

nm value but metrical value is what concerns Swinburne as a rule. poet, as he did also that other emotion, akin to all such 






which has been called ‘“ cosmic 
AFFABLE Hawk. 


boundless exaltations, 
emotion.” 


This is acute criticism. He goes on to say that though 
4 poem by Swinburne is a very surprising thing, it is apt 
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NEW NOVELS 


Neighbours. By Craupe Hovucuron. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

Joykin. By Michael Arabian. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
The Miniature. By Epen Puiirotts. Watts. 5s. 

Bed and Breakfast. By Coratre Hopson and Peart BINDER. 

The Bodley Head. 6s. 

Neighbours is a strange and haunting book. A man living by 
himself at the top of a house is filled with a curious resentment 
at the arrival of a tenant in the adjoining room. He gradually 
becomes obsessed by the presence of this neighbour. He never 
sees him, but he overhears his monologues, his conversations, his 
love-making. This pre-occupation becomes so powerful that 
he ceases to exist except in relation to Victor, his unknown 
neighbour, and as he struggles against this elimination of his 
own personality, his initial resentment develops into an over- 
whelming hatred of the intruder, whom finally he resolves to 
murder. He breaks into his neighbour’s room, only to find— 
what ? The room is empty, for it is his own room. The story 
then concludes: 

And then suddenly, in an instant, the whole of my being was 
illuminated, and I knew in the depths of me a certainty deeper 
than the foundations of the world. 

I went out slowly into the night. The silence could be felt, and 
the whole of the heaven blazed with the glory of the stars. 

Now it is evident that Mr. Houghton has set himself a difficult 
task. As he himself says, through the mouth of his narrator: 

If this sounds absurd, impossible, then . . . you must assume 
that you are reading a document written by a madman. 

And in truth you may well be right .. . 

It will be seen that Mr. Houghton’s attitude is an uncom- 
promising one. He may be compared to a conjuror who, 
disdaining the use of special apparatus, attempts to produce his 
illusions by sheer sleight of hand. Here I would contrast his 
method with that of R. L. Stevenson who, in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde treated a cognate theme with greater plausibility. But 
he attained this by postulating the use of special apparatus, 
while Mr. Houghton has to rely solely on artistic sleight of hand. 
Has this proved adequate for his purpose ? Has he succeeded 
in evoking an atmosphere of hallucination in which the incredible 
can be made to appear possible? This is a question which 
each reader must answer for himself, but I suggest that unless 
he is prepared to meet Mr. Houghton half-way in the game of 
make-believe, he will be unlikely to accept the disclosure on 
page 275 of Neighbours. Yet even so, unless he is unreasonable, 
he will admit that he has read a finely conceived and well handled 
story. A particularly effective contrast has been produced by 
the alternation of the narrator’s lyrical monologues with the 
feverish and staccato conversations between Victor and _ his 
friends. These talks are flavoured with a stimulating dash of 
malice which suggests that Mr. Houghton ought to excel as a 
satirical novelist. The scenes with the girl, Pam, in particular, 
are constantly being illuminated by what the narrator calls 
“a sudden flame of merriment,” with delightful results. As for 
the underlying motive of Neighbours, I have already hinted at a 
clue, but I will not elaborate it, for, as one of Mr. Houghton’s 
characters is made to say: “A symbolic writer should never 
explain his symbolism—it has as many explanations as he has 
readers.” 
wa is no suspicion of symbolism in Joykin, which begins 

us: 

Peter Ardleigh became aware of her presence as he was being 
helped out of his overcoat 

and ends as follows: 

‘Peter!’ she began, but a big tear stole down her cheek and 
she could not go on, as she laid her head against his chest. 

Her hair was on a level with his lips and he kissed it with loving 
reverence as he murmuréd ; 

* Joykin !’ 

Between these two extremities, Peter, who was thirty-eight, and 
nearly as sentimental as Mr. Arabian, falls in love with Joykin. 
Her real name is Joan, but Peter, after an evening with her, was 
anxious to “ think of or coin a word—a light, trivial word— 
which would be neither pretentious nor commonplace,” and 
hence the title of the novel. Unfortunately, Joykin had a 
husband, Bobby Challis, (I scarcely know whether I ought to 
reveal the fact that he wasn’t really her husband) and Bobby, 
who calls Joykin Jay, says of himself: 
- » - Tam a Chilver, Jay. It’s in my blood . . . I was born an 
aristocrat. I must have the very best in life. Not only in material 
things, but also in love .. . . 


And so on. 


There are some complications over a cheque which 





Peter gave to the born aristocrat, and also over Bobby’s first 
(and only) wife, but as I have shown, things come beautifully 
right in the end. The trouble with Mr. Arabian is that he is a 
romanticist masquerading as a realist (this, by the way, is a not 
uncommon failing in modern English novelists), and not all his 
cocktails at the Ritz or his descriptions of night clubs can produce 
more than a stagey illusion of reality. Yet, in spite of himself, 
one or two of his characters show some signs of life. Not 
Joykin herself, still less Peter. But Bobby does assume the 
semblance of a human being, although Mr. Arabian occasionally 
makes him talk in a manner which sounds like a parody of 
melodrama. Another character who manages to survive the 
language which Mr. Arabian inflicts upon him is Mr. Gordon 
Flushing who, together with Flora, his lady friend, provides 
some comic relief (I use the latter word in both its senses), and 
shows that Mr. Arabian has, after all, come into contact with 
real people. Moreover, although he has a rather elementary 
idea of how a story should be told, he does understand tolerably 
well how one should be constructed. For which reasons, if he 
can check his fondness for transpontine idiom and its accom- 
paniments, he may yet rival Alec Waugh or Michael Arlen, with 
whose territory he has already proved himself familiar. 


In his recent volume of reminiscences, Jerome K. Jerome 
remarks : 


I suppose luck goes to the making of reputations . . . Next to 
Hardy, I place Eden Phillpotts as the greatest of living English 
novelists : and Hardy has not his humour. But I take it he will 
have to wait till he is dead before full justice is done to him . . . 


The case of Eden Phillpotts is indeed curious. There is 
enough variety in his fifty or so volumes to equip half a dozen 
writers, and a standard of quality to establish half a dozen liter 
ary reputations. Indeed, he is almost too versatile for English 
readers, who like to have their authors plainly labelled. With 
Eden Phillpotts, however, they never quite know where they are, 
There was a time when his name was associated with Dartmoor 
romances, and that is how he is treated by Abel Chevalley in 
that excellent handbook, Le roman anglais de notre temps; 
Chevalley says of him rather lukewarmly: ‘ C’est un romancier 
sincére, persévérant, un peu lourd et maladroit, qui comprend 
et traduit plus heureusement la nature que les hommes”. But 
what about his Human Boy series? And his detective tales? 
Or his short stories? (Surely “‘ The Three Dead Men” in the 
collection entitled Black, White and Brindled, contains one 
of the most ingeniously contrived, and the most economically 
handled, mysteries in fiction.) And then there are those literary 
diversions, of which The Miniature is the latest and perhaps 
most attractive example. The miniature of the title is man, 
whom Zeus created as a small-scale god. His subsequent 
progress through the ages to the present day and beyond is then 
depicted from the Olympian point of view, and this attitude of 
detachment provides satirical opportunities, of which Mr. Phill- 
potts takes full advantage. It is just possible that if The Miniature 
had been written by Anatole France, and then translated into 
English, it would have been hailed as a little masterpiece. Well, 
it is, there is no doubt about it, rich in sardonic irony and playful 
profundity. I would specially point out, as good specimens of 
their kind, such passages as Zeus’ preliminary specification of 
man (p. 3), his remarks on man’s attitude towards nature (p. 16), 
Ares on war and honour (p. 26), the report of Hermes on the sages 
of Greece (p. 66 ff.), Zeus on Jahwe and the age of reason (p. 84), 
Hermes on religions (p. 94), Athene on deities (p. 100), and Zeus 
on the end of man (p. 118). I have implied a comparison 
Anatole France, but there are several isolated phrases which 
have much in common with the irreverent wisdom of Mr. Shaw. 
Above all, The Miniature is a model of well-knit prose. It 
would be difficult to find a superfluous word, and impossible to 
point to a slovenly sentence in what is one of the most noteworthy 
English books of 1926. 


Bed and Breakfast is a lampoon on certain intellectual bohem- 
ians (or are they bohemian intellectuals ?) of Bloomsbury ° 
thereabouts, in the form of a pert and vapid young lady's 
impressions of her life among them. But it is scarcely as funny 
as it is meant to be. To begin with, the “ heroine” never 
quite comes to life. Are we expected to laugh at her or with 
her? I ask the question, because sometimes she ceases to be 
unintentionally comic, and becomes deliberately witty. It 
almost looks as though the authoress, instead of keeping her 
consistently at arm’s length, now and then slipped into her 
place. With the central character thus out of focus, it is not 
surprising that the author’s satire tends to be blurred. Besides 
this, the farcical episode, from which the book derives its title, 
is not introduced until two-thirds of the way through, and thea 
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it occupies less than forty pages. After that the narrative goes 
to pieces with the “ heroine,” who, when we leave her, is drinking 
too much brandy at Montparnasse. The only substantial satire 
in the book is provided by Pearl Binder’s illustrations. 

P. 8. 


CARLO GOLDONI 


Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni. Translated by Jonn Buack. 
Edited by Wiiti1am A. Drake. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

Many memoirs have been written more thoughtfully and 
more truthfully, but Goldoni’s book has this distinction that, 
unlike any of his contemporaries, he neither attacks others 
nor defends himself. Certainly, his first thought, in painting 
himself, is to please and amuse, without ever disgusting. But 
this desire is characteristic and owes nothing to pride. Goldoni 
has very little pride; while it is natural that the gay and 
tolerant Venetian, who found something pleasant even in 
unappreciative Paris, should forget or slur over much that is 
ugly, and should leave in his reader’s mind, even as his own 
chequered career had left in his, an impression of kindliness 
and content. 

No later victories or vicissitudes can ever wholly eradicate 
the impressions made by early experience. Just as Gorky’s 
childhood has overshadowed and prejudiced the development 
of his genius, so the good fortune and love that waited on 
Goldoni’s youth fostered a spirit that not even the disillusion- 
ment and poverty of his old age could alter. 

For surely Goldoni was born to be the happiest man on earth. 
Venice was his home—that one quiet corner in a then tormented 
Europe—his station was that middle-class which ignores the 
hindrances alike of poverty and of power. Few great men have 
been so free from every fetter as the Italian dramatist. He 
belonged to an age and a people he could love, and it was in 
loving, reproving, laughing at Venice that his genius found 
happiest outlet. 

Of the three parts into which Goldoni divides his Memoirs, 
the first is pure bliss. It is hard to imagine a gayer, pleasanter, 
more varied youth than that described in these chapters. His 
mistakes and misadventures do but enhance his joys and 
triumphs. Everything was in his favour, down to the gentle 
climate of his native land, where comfort is not so dearly 
bought as in the ungenerous regions of the North. 

It has been objected that Goldoni in his travels gives barely 
any description of the Italy through which he passed, of the 
characters he encountered. But the characters he had already 
used in his plays—there are, as he reminds us, many editions 
to which the curious may refer. While for the Italian landscape, 
in Goldoni’s theatre, décor was comparatively unimportant. 
It was the characters that counted, and the dialogue. And, 
after all, the Memoirs are written by a dramatist, as a comedy 
in which he is himself the “* protagonist.” ‘‘ My Memoirs may 
be used as waste-paper, but I write as though they were to 
be read in the four quarters of the world.” And Goldoni knows 
that what he can offer the four quarters of the world is not the 
face of Italy, but the spirit of Venice. 

The second part of the volume, describing those busy years 
when his work and his reform came into being, is marred, in 
this edition, by the omission of his analyses of the plays. This 
is surely a mistake, for thus the most important section of 
his book loses half its value, except for those familiar with all 
Goldoni’s works—a privilege everyone cannot boast. Besides, 
except as a guide to his work and to the development of his 
“reform,” this is the least interesting part of his Memoirs. 
During those years, his whole life was in his comedies—he 
lived, thought, and breathed only the theatre. 

That Goldoni had all the qualities fitted to his profession 
would be evident from his Memoirs alone ; a keen but kindly 
insight into the hearts of his fellow-men, a power to turn every 
incident to good account, which sometimes plays havoc with 
the veracity of his own life story, a passion for the theatre and all 
its appurtenances, reminiscent of that secret and unassuaged 
Passion of Dickens. In addition, he possessed a sense of 
dialogue equalled to-day only by his compatriot Pirandello, 
and a genius for making use of all the transient fashions 
of his city. As, in their turn, Pamela, the Spectator, the 
Peruvian Letters, and the Travels of the Abbé Prévost captured 
the imagination of Venice, so he seized upon them and bent 
them to his own uses. Proudly he remarks, “I contrived to 
find something comical on the banks of the River Amazon.” 
And he was sufficiently unencumbered by that doubtful quality, 
an “ historical sense,” to weave cheerfully facts to suit his fancy. 
Of the “three Eleonoras” episode used in his play on Tasso 


he writes: “If the fact be not authentic enough for history, 
it is at least, in my opinion, sufficiently so for comedy.” 

But his comedy, like that of Aristophanes, could only belong 
to the city, at most the country, in which it was conceived. 
Again and again Goldoni remarks on the difficulty, almost 
impossibility, of adapting his plays to suit a different audience. 
To-day, when what amounts almost to a literary snobbism has 
made a cosmopolitan attitude the sine gua non of criticism 
and appreciation, his plays might be shown as successfully 
in London as in Venice. But, in the Paris of that century, 
even less interested than it is to-day in everything not Parisian, 
they were bound to fail. 

So the last section of the Memoirs, his long and fruitless 
sojourn in the French capital, would read very sadly, were it not 
for the optimism and suavity his early happiness had bred in 
Goldoni. Surely it is exaggeration to interpret the glozing-over 
of his latter misfortunes as the courage of a proud old man. 
True, Goldoni preferred that his audience in the four quarters 
of the world should think of him as always happy and contented. 
But the fact is that, despite everything and taking all in all, 
he was happy and contented. Paris and his good friends there 
did interest and amuse him, and he had a reputation nothing 
could take away. The Memoirs are the characteristic work 
of a man who has lived a full and not unhappy life, and who is 
further endowed with the dramatist’s tendency to construct 
rather than recall, and with an avowed affection for the happy 
ending. 

The translation used in this edition is the original one, by 


-John Black, and, while not in any way remarkable, shows how 


the art of translating has, with two notable exceptions, declined 
in latter years. The English is pleasant and balanced, and the 
reader can forget, most of the time, that it is a translation. 

Mr. Drake, the editor, in his introduction says little that has 
not already been said by Kennard, nor does he always transcribe 
accurately. To argue that Goldoni, “ inexhaustibly clever 
and endlessly resourceful, . . . did not have it in his cosmos 
to be profound in either thought or sentiment,” is to say that 
Goldoni was not what he never claimed or wished to be. And 
the editing might with advantage have extended to the correction 
of one or two mistranslations, such errors as “* Duc du Berry,” 
** President des Brosses,” and such hybrid nomenclature as 
“The Menteur,” “‘ The Inconstant.” 


MURDER, RAPINE AND 
INGRATITUDE 


A General History .. . of the Most Notorious Pirates. By 
CarraIn CHARLES JOHNSON. Edited by Arruur L. 
Haywarp. Illustrated. Routledge. 25s. 

Occasionally, in the course of his vast and blood-stained 
history, Captain Charles Johnson pauses. He is oppressed by 
his grim task. He feels that he cannot make too clear his utter 
detestation of these evil courses. Piracy! Up go his despairing 
hands to heaven, and the exclamation breaks from his lips : 
‘* A crime so enormous that it includes all others, as murder, 
rapine, theft, ingratitude, etc. !” 

Ingratitude, somehow, is not one of the villainies one instantly 
associates with pirates. Nor does one gather from Captain 
Johnson that they showed this failing more frequently than 
most other men. It may be that the sin of ingratitude had a 
more sinister ring to its name when he was writing, in 1724, 
than it has managed to retain. But the “ etc.” is the climax of 
his denunciation. And rightly. For it is the etceteras that 
make your pirate a truly fearsome figure, hostis humani generis, 
a common enemy with whom, according to Tully, neither faith 
nor oath is to be kept. You may murder and rob and steal and 
be ungrateful, and still be hardly more than a common criminal, 
remembered hardly longer than the flimsy grey paper of your 
dying-speech broadsheet trails in the gutters. But do all these 
things at sea, add the “ etc.,” and the full-blooded title of 
** pirate ” will transcend the component sins of your ugly record. 
You will have joined the crew of legendary scoundrels. 

Captain Charles Johnson, whoever he was, excelled in the 
recounting of these etceteras. His General History first appeared 
in 1724, only a few years after the exploits of its heroes and 
heroines. The topic was in the air, and the book prospered. A 
second edition appeared in the same year, a third in 1725, and 
a fourth in 1726, gradually expanding in volume as fresh infor- 
mation reached the author. Much of it seems to be first-hand, 


and it may be presumed that, if Captain Johnson was not himself 
at one time an “ enemy to mankind,” he at least had acquaint- 
ances who were. The details of his biographies, according to his 
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present editor, have been largely corroborated by evidence from 
other sources. And certainly the General History has ever since 
been the main source-book for historians of that golden age of 
piracy on the Spanish Main and the Guinea Coast, and for story- 
writers in search of blood and booty and tremendous oaths. 

Certainly, too, his portraits are unmistakably pirates,— 
pirates in the fullest sense of the word. Who could meet the 
famous Captain Edward Teach, alias Blackbeard, for instance, 
and not know him at once for what he was? His beard, says 
his biographer, was “like a frightful meteor . . . . and frightened 
America more than any comet that has appeared there a long 
time.” It was extravagantly long, and grew even up under 
his eyes. Moreover, he twisted it with ribbons into long spirals, 
which was terrifying enough, but he also turned these up about 
his ears, which was worse. When a fight was forward, however, 
Captain Teach went to further extremes: he wore three brace 
of pistols in holsters on a kind of bandolier, and struck terror 
into his enemies, or victims, by sticking long strands of hemp 
cord, dipped in saltpetre and lime-water, under his hat, and 
lighting these ; and so, with terrible smoking, sizzling horns, he 
would go about his business. However, Captain Teach had his 
human side. He had, at one time or another, no fewer than 
fourteen wives : nor was he averse sometimes from lending one 
to his favoured subordinates. And he was often ready for what 
Captain Johnson calls “a frolic”: 

For being one day at sea, and a little flushed with liquor, Come, 
says he, let us make a hell of our own, and try how long we can bear it. 
Accordingly he, with one or two others, went down into the hold, 
and closing up all the hatches, filled several pots full of brimstone 
and other combustible matter, and set it on fire, and so continued 
until they were almost suffocated, when some of the men cried out 
for air. At length, he opened the hatches, not a little pleased that 
he held out the longest. 

And a single extract from his journal will show that Blackbeard 
had not only the gifts of leadership necessary in his calling, 
but also a rather effective touch with his pen: 

Such a day, rum all out. Our company somewhat sober: a 
damn’d confusion amongst us! Rogues a-plotting. Great talk 
of separation—so I looked sharp for a prize . . . took one, with a 
great deal of liquor on board, so kept the company hot, damned 
hot. Then all things went well again. 

He fell fighting at close quarters, cutlass and pistol, with twenty- 
five wounds in his body, and still cocking another pistol from his 
holsters. 

But the life of the pirate was not all blood and thunder. To 
make it pay, and to keep it as safe as possible, there had to be a 
good deal of organisation, open or covert. The efficient enemy 
of mankind did not trust too much to luck: he kept in touch 
with his colleagues at sea, and he often had discreet relations 
with persons in high places on shore. The same Captain Teach, 
for example, had correspondence in his cabin, found after his 
death, which he had exchanged with Mr. Charles Eden, the 
Governor of North Carolina from 1714, the Secretary and the 
Collector, and with certain traders of New York. On board the 
pirates’ vessels themselves fixed codes or articles of service were 
agreed to by all the crew. Sometimes, as with Captain Bar- 
tholomew Roberts, who flourished between 1719 and 1722, they 
were remarkably strict and business-like: Equal votes were 
allowed to all on board on matters of moment. Boarding of 
prizes was allotted by roster. Defrauding of “‘ the Company ”’ 
to the extent of one dollar was punishable with marooning. No 
card-playing or dicing for money was allowed. Lights out at 
eight (and “ if any of the crew after that hour still inclined to 
drinking, they were to do it on the open deck”). Quarrels must 
only be settled (i.e., fought out) on shore. No man was to retire 
from the pirate business till each one of them had a share of 
£1,000. Compensation from the common fund was given for 
disabling wounds. And the oath to these articles was taken on 
a Bible—“ reserved for that purpose only”! Then, between 
different pirate vessels, a code was observed. Signal guns were 
fired in greeting, and often one reads of “mutual civilities’’ 
passing between them for several days: ‘‘ mutual civilities,” no 
doubt, is a euphemism for drinking parties, but still, they point 
to there being hospitality amongst thieves. And there was 
sometimes a pleasing punctilio in their dealings with their 
“ prizes.” Captain Roberts, in January, 1721, held the com- 
mander of the ship Hardey to ransom, and when he got his eight 
pounds of gold dust gave a receipt for it when he discharged the 
ship, duly signed “‘ Bart. Roberts: Harry Glasby.” Certain 


Portuguese captains, treated likewise at the same time, demanded 
receipts: they were granted, but the pirates, humorously 
inclined, signed the receipts with the names ‘“ Aaron Whiffling- 
pin: Sim. Tugmutton.” 


—— 


On the whole the pirates would seem to have been young men, 
In some of Captain Johnson’s chapters lists are given of crews 
captured and tried, with ages and birthplaces. In a typical one 
the average age works out at only twenty-eight. Most of 
if caught, went to the gallows fast enough. But a few lived on 
for even more curious adventures. There is, for instance, the 
extraordinary history of Captain Avery’s crew, who were 
deserted by their commander, and then themselves abandoned 
their common career in order to settle in Madagascar. Which 
they did very effectively, for, having firearms where the natives 
had none, they very soon made themselves into petty princes, 
keeping numerous slaves, marrying as many of the finest women 
as they liked, and in the end carrying on war between themselves, 
These, however, were the exceptions. If any stripling from the 
seaports was ever led astray by rumours of such successful 
gentlemen of fortune, he was probably soon disillusioned. A far 
likelier fate was to stand his trial, one name amongst two-score 
or so, and perhaps to have a tremendous sermon preached at 
him by the judge before sentence. Such a one, delivered by the 
Lord Chief Justice of Carolina in sentencing Major Stede Bonnet 
(1718) is quoted in full by the ever-solicitous Captain Johnson— 
“*so good and useful a piece of instruction” he calls it. It runs 
through four large pages, and incorporates twenty-four Biblical 
texts with a bearing on the Major’s crimes. 

But the curiosities of this book are endless. The writer's 
spirited style—there are many passages that Defoe might have 
written—makes seven-eighths of the history as readable as if it 
had been written only lately: the other eighth, geographical or 
tactical detail, can be skipped. The original engravings have 
been reproduced, and the editor has added a few explanations 
and emendations. 

As for Captain Johnson’s own theory of piracy, not much 
need be said. A man of practical ideas, he urged the establish- 
ment of a national fishing industry in Britain, to put an end to 
unemployment amongst seafaring men: to a sound fishing 
industry he attributed the blameless record of the Dutch in the 
history of piracy. Also, he said, it would “ lower the price of 
provision in general.” But it is difficult to picture Captain 
Teach or his companions as industrious fishermen. There is 
something so complete about their mastery of the etceteras, 
that they would surely have found their own way, through 
liquor and brimstone, to what Captain Johnson so nicely refers 
to as H——1. 


ALONSO THE BRAVE 


The Life of Alonso de Contreras. Written by Himsetr. Trans 
lated from the Spanish by CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Alonso de Contreras, Knight of St. John, is a gentleman whose 
acquaintance it is a pleasure to make. Born at Madrid in 1582, 
he was still alive in 1680, when he sat down to write the tale of 
his adventures. How much longer he lived is not known, but 
that he should have survived to middle age is surprising. For 
his career was a series of desperate hazards. When he was 
twelve he killed a school-fellow, stabbing him with a penknife 
in rather drastic vengeance for a thrashing which the boy's 
father had got him. It was a characteristic beginning. Alonso 
never hesitated to take strong measures when he deemed them 
appropriate. Once his superior officer tried to violate his 
mistress, and he also was stabbed, though, as it chanced, not 
mortally. Alonso married, and one day he found his wife in the 
arms of a man whom he had thought was his friend. “They 
died,” the husband tersely records. On another woman who 
betrayed him he took a grotesque and brutal revenge of which 
he had the grace to be ashamed. 

He was not often ashamed of himself, though some of his 
cruelties were revolting. He made use of the torture, which he 
himself experienced. He had a man thrashed with a tarred 
rope’s end and then washed with vinegar and salt, “as the 
custom is in the galleys.”” No doubt he could have pleaded 
custom for other similar actions; and if he did not spare his 
enemies, neither did he spare himself. Alonso was certainly 4 
very brave man, and a born fighter. 

After he had killed his school-fellow, he was banished for 4 
year. Returning home he was apprenticed to a silversmith, 
but proved a very insubordinate apprentice. On his first day 
the shop, which was also the last, he cheeked his mistress and 
threw stones at his master. He was, in fact, determined to do no 
job but soldiering ; and his mother, unwilling though she was, 
saw that there was nothing to do but to give him his way. 5? 
on Tuesday at daybreak, being then thirteen, Alonso “ went 
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forth from Madrid behind the trumpets of the Cardinal Prince.”’ 
His first adventure may be related in his own words, as an 
example both of the kind of scrapes he got into and of his admir- 
able gift for narrative. 

We arrived that day at Alcal4 de Henares and went to a church, 
where they held a great festival in honour of the Cardinal Prince. 
There was a man there selling marchpane, among many others, 
who had cards in his hands. And like a true little gamester, I 
untied my four reals from the tail of my shirt and began to play 
at all-fours. He won them from me, and my new shirt after them, 
and then the new shoes which I wore at my belt. I asked him if 
he would play me for my old hood, It was not long before I lost 
this too. So I was left with my naked body, a sign that I was 
to join the corps. And sure enough there were some who told me 
so, and even asked the sweetmeat-seller to give me a real; which 
he did, and a piece of marchpane for luck, by which methought I 
was the winner. 

As he started, so Alonso continued. Whenever he had money 
he made haste to get rid of it, at cards or on women. He was 
us, too. 

But the great business of his life was fighting. He fought by 
land and by sea, making a campaign in Flanders and pushing 
westward to Puerto Rico. On that voyage he exchanged shots 
with Walter Raleigh, whom he calls Guaterral, coming back 
from Guiana. His most signal service, however, was done in 
the Mediterranean against the Turk, in the service of the 
Knights of Malta into whose order he was eventually admitted. 
With a frigate under his command, he had a roving commission 
to spy on the movements of the fleet of the Infidel, which, in 
spite of Lepanto, was still a menace to the West. The story of 
his sea-guerrilla is a little difficult to follow, and one would have 
welcomed some discreet annotation and an historical introduction. 
This autobiography is a historical document worthy of scholarly 
editing, which perhaps it has received in the Spanish edition, 
published about twenty-five years ago. Mr. David Hannay’s 
short preface is picturesque but not very informative. 

It is a story, at any rate, extremely well told. Alonso’s 
accounts of his battles are stirring and once, at any rate, he 
rises to the heights of a tragic occasion. Nor was he fighting 
all the time. In the one love episode which he treats at length 
he shows an unwonted tenderness, though his mistress came 
from and returned te a brothel. For a season, surprisingly, 
he was a hermit ; and for a season he kicked his heels at Court, 
where he met Lope de Vega, who dedicated a play to him. 
Constantly he is throwing interesting light on the ways of life 
and thought in his time. 

Alonso wrote like a man of the sword, without words wasted. 
He is as terse, if not so elliptical, as Tacitus. Mrs. Phillips’s 
translation is excellent, straightforward, supple and free from the 
archaisms to which she must have been tempted. If the choice 
of illustrations is hers, she deserves praise for that too. 


HOW CLARET MADE HISTORY 


Gascony Under English Rule. By Exveanor C. Lopcre. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

It was claret that caused the Hundred Years War. Wool 
may have taken a hand in the dispute towards the end; it may 
have supplied the actual casus belli, for it was doubtless very 
annoying to the King of France that the manufacturers of 
Flanders should have preferred to get their raw material from 

. But if the wool question had never arisen, and if 
Edward III had never been moved to put forward his claim to 
the throne of France, we should still have been forced into war 
on the question of Gascony by the persistent aggressions of the 
French Kings. And the question of Gascony was a question 
of claret. We could not have held the province for a hundred 
months, let alone three hundred years, unless the large majority 
of the Gascons had been loyal to the English connection. The 
merchants of Bayonne and Bordeaux, where our strength lay, 
were loyal in the first instance simply because they had found 
in England a better market for their wine than they could 
hope to obtain in France. In France there was a wide choice of 
other wines, and perhaps not so much money to spend. But since 
Gascony had been added to England in the twelfth century, by 
the accident of Henry II’s marriage, the growers of Bordeaux, 
of St. Julien and St. Emilion and the Cétes de Blaye, had found 
in this ale-weary country a veritable gold-mine, and had attained 
& prosperity they had never known before and have never 
Teached since. The English Kings, even the least statesman- 
like of them, realised the importance of placating their Gascon 
subjects ; trading privileges and subsidies were dispensed with a 
generous hand. The French Kings, on the other hand, were 





persistently aggressive and never lost an opportunity, when 
favoured by the fortune of war, of supplying illustrations of the 
kind of repression that might be expected if their rule were 
restored. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that Bordeaux quickly became 
more English than the English—certainly than the English 
nobles? The Gascons were not just indifferent; they were 
enthusiastic partisans. The Hundred Years War was primarily 
an expedition to their rescue. In the last gallant struggle 
against France in the fifteenth century, the chief defenders of 
Gascony were the Gascons themselves. “ Nothing, neither 
prayers nor money, could turn the Bordelais from their fidelity,” 
and we are told that when the French were repulsed from the 
walls of Bordeaux in 1442, even the women of the surrounding 
districts assisted eagerly in the capture of stragglers from the 
defeated army. The burgesses were always ready to sacrifice 
both lives and property for the privilege of English, 
and in 1487, thirty-five years after the fall of Bordeaux and the 
expulsion of the English troops, a French chronicler could write 
that “la plupart étaient si fors Anglois (et encore sont) qu'il ne 
savoient aymer les Frangois.”” The local nobility might waver 
at times ; the merchants and the common people never. Even 
a brilliant failure like John, or a trifler like Edward II, could rely 
on their support to pull him through, and found it worth while 
to ignore the ill-concealed jealousy of the merchants of London. 
Thus did claret make history for three hundred years. 

All this is very well brought out by the Principal of Westfield 
College. She rubs it in, indeed, with almost merciless logic. 
The Hundred Years War was a question of economics. It is the 
modern explanation of nearly everything in history, and nine 
times out of ten it seems to be the only plausible one. Yet a 
doubt intrudes itself sometimes. Why, for instance, was 
Bayonne more loyal than Bordeaux during the greater part of 
this period ? It gained much less from the English alliance. 
And to-day, in spite of its Basque bérets, Bayonne is one of the 
most French towns in France. May it not be that loyalty is a 
quality that appears in certain towns as it does in individuals ? 
Or was there some subtle sympathy between medieval England 
and Bayonne, like that which now exists between modern 
England and Bayonne’s neighbour, Biarritz? All wars are not 
always economic, any more than they are always religious, or 
always—as our grandfathers thought—a quarrel between Whigs 
and Tories. Again, there are military considerations. The 
author mentions, but does not stress, the superiority of the 
French in artillery in the closing stages of the struggle. It was 
this same superiority that, half a century later, enabled one of 
the least efficient of their Kings to march through Italy as a 
conqueror from end to end. England, on the other hand, noto- 
riously fell behind in military science in the fifteenth century. 
Perhaps the real conqueror of the English in Gascony was the 
artilleryman, Jean Bureau. On the administrative side our 
record is not a bad one. If we gave Gascony only one first-class 
administrator in Edward I, our rule was at any rate sufficiently 
sympathetic to retain the loyalty of a large part of the inhabi- 
tants to the end, and to make them regret us when we had gone. 

This book is written in a strictly scientific spirit, with a chilly 
aloofness that is sometimes almost freezing. There is hardly a 
touch of colour, except in the account of the triumphant entry 
of the French into Bordeaux. But the main facts are there ; 
there is a good bibliography; and upon these foundations the 
reader is left to paint his own pictures. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE 


The New Shakespeare—As You Like It. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. 

Freed for the nonce from exasperating problems of text and 
sources, the editors may well rejoice that this play is preserved 
only in the First Folio, and has an obvious original in a forgotten 
tale by Lodge. They go, however, behind that text, suggesting, 
not for the first time, changes from verse to prose and various 
dislocations. The ghosts of Heminge and Condell, Shakespeare's 
fellows, and churchwardens to boot, if aware of modern 
ingenuities, must feel a little sore about their precise claim to 
have produced their friend’s plays “according to the true 
originall copies.” That, we now gather, is the last thing they 
did. No one is much in love with the masque of Hymen at the 
end, though it is not so intolerable as the vision of Jupiter and Co. 
at the end of Cymbeline. But then Shakespeare was possibly 
absent and certainly worn out. Are we entitled to say at this 
earlier period, when he was himself acting in his own play, that 
Hymen is non-Shakespearian, as the editors do? It is a question 
how far the “*‘ most commonsensical” of authors yielded to 
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popular claims. The Cambridge Professor has, we notice, 
modified his view since he wrote Shakespeare’s Workmanship. 
In that book he tells us of his romantic trip down the Avon in a 
Canadian canoe, and here, exposing with pleasant malice two 
heavy Germans, he emphasises the fairy quality of the play, a 
charming exposition of wood-magic, of spring-time and ring-time, 
achieved, it must be admitted, with a minimum expression of the 
natural beauties of a forest. Trees, birds and flowers are con- 
spicuously wanting. Sir Waiter Raleigh had to do penance for 
remarking in his Shakespeare that there was only one tree, an 
oak, in the play, but the others are not native. The ingenious 
note on the palm-tree seems superfluous, for this and the tuft 
of olives, which are certainly not English, are both taken from 
Lodge’s imaginary forest. 

The Introduction is full of life and spirit, as usual, but we think 
more might have been made of Jaques. He has already been 
noted as a first sketch for Hamlet, and certainly Shakespeare, 
who invented him, seems to have taken more trouble with him 
than with most of his characters. Unlike Hamlet, Jaques has 
been, on the Duke’s testimony, a libertine, and he reminds us of 
the bitter man in Tennyson’s Vision of Sin: 

He had not wholly quench’d his power ; 

A little grain of conscience made him sour. 
He does not actually become a “ convertite,”’ as the Professor 
says. He is merely resolved to listen to matter worth considering. 
He may have become a religious famous for his austerities, as 
Scott thought Byron might, if he took a turn to the church, or 
he may have been attracted for a brief while by religious fervour, 
as Edward FitzGerald was. The surprising thing is that at the 
end of the play this ex-libertine complacently distributes 
destinies to everybody, including the Duke, his master. This is, 
however, the convention of fairy-land, where people, deserving 
or undeserving, are paired off as rapidly as in the cinema. The 
public likes it, though Shakespeare had not reached the modern 
conclusion of popular authors that wild oats are best sown after 
the marriage which begins the story. 

The Notes are admirable in their wide knowledge, under- 
standing, and aptness, adding something fresh even to sadly 
hackneyed passages. Doubt about Jaques’s mysterious 
**Ducdame” is solved by the explanation that it is Romany, 
guaranteed by that deep scholar, Dr. Sampson. Rosalind, we 
notice, speaks without any protest of “my child’s father,” 
though Coleridge dismissed the phrase with great indignation. 
There is no parallel to it, so far as we know, elsewhere in 
Shakespeare ; but that does not prove it wrong. ‘ Atalanta’s 
better part ’’ in verses not particularly good, nor perhaps meant 
to be so, is now glossed after Dr. Greg, “* her fleetness of foot, but 
not her greed.” Women’s powers of running gracefully are a 
modern development, which we admire in the fleet Clara of 
The Egoist; but on Shakespeare’s stage the sex could better 
their skill, as they were boys. It seems as likely, however, that 
Atalanta’s beauty was meant in view of Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
X, 568 : 

nec dicere posses, 
laude pedum formaeve bono praestantior esset. 

Rosalind’s reference to being ‘‘ berhymed like an Irish rat” 
might have been illustrated as late as 1776, when a cle 

of bardic descent claimed to have cleared a churchyard of rats 
in West Clare b po lge | them out. This reference is due to 
Sir D. Plunket Barton, who also points out that the “ howling 
of Irish wolves against the moon ” is a change made from the 
Syrian animals of Lodge, because wolves, extinct in England 
at the time, were abundant in Ireland. The gentle “ pulpiter ” 
which Spedding made out of the “ Jupiter” of the Folio, is 
generally ~~ and now “ from the graphical point of 
view.” The check on emendations provided from what we know 
< ee handwriting is one of the best points of this 

ition. 

Few plays are so firmly established to-day as this, but Mr. 
Child shows that the first recorded production took place in 1740. 
The nineteenth century is full of continuous performances after 
the forties. But general knowledge of the play may be overrated. 
We have heard of a cle christening a child, and asking 
for the name. “ Rosalind,” said the father. ‘“ Rosalind!” 
was the reply; “I never heard such a name; how do you 
spell it?” ‘* Oh,” was the rejoinder, “ As you like it!” 


A PLEASANT BOOK 


English Women in Life and Letters. By M. Patties and W. S. 
TomxInson. Oxford University Press. 10s. 

This work is one of the admirable series of Oxford books on 
English Life and History; and it is fully worthy of its 
companionship. 

There are still (though authors hardly realise it) people who 





— 


detest reading ; to these we can recommend it because of its 
illustrations, which have been liberally supplied by the learning 
and taste of Mr. John Johnson, the University Printer. To those 
who care not for pictures we recommend it because of the letter. 
press; and those who like neither might do worse than buy it 
as a New Year’s present for somebody else. 


Mr. Johnson’s contribution is indeed admirable. The letter. 
press contains little that is new to the scholar; but it will be 
none the less interesting on that account even to him; and for 
its intended readers it is excellent. Beginning with two or three 
brief chapters on earlier times, in which we meet once more our 
old acquaintances Margaret Paston and the Wife of Bath, we 
are led on to the Duchess of Newcastle, Mrs. Hutchinson, Dorothy 
Osborne, and Mrs. Pepys, whose trials are sympathetically 
treated. Nor is poor Jane forgotten. And so we are brought 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century, when Jane 
gives place to the Marchioness, and Bath to “ Brighthelm- 
stone.” 

Few aspects of women’s life are neglected : we have here the 
lady of fashion, the middle-class lady, the class of which Mrs, 
Gilpin is a type, the tradeswoman, the beggar, the criminal ; 
their work, their so-called education, their amusements, their 
virtues and vices ; all illustrated from one kind of original record 
or another. All is grist to the authors’ mill: they draw on 
diaries, on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters to her daughter 
the Countess of Bute, on Pamela and Humphry Clinker, on 
ballads, broad-sheets and title-pages. There is indeed in the 
work clear evidence of considerable research, which the pecu- 
liarly light and easy style may tend to disguise from the careless 
reader. 

One could wish that a copy of it might find its way to every 
school, or even that the tyranny of examinations might be so 
far relaxed as to permit of its being taken in class. Our children 
might know less about the Diplomatic Revolution or about the 
battles of the Seven Years’ War; but they would gain an interest 
in historical study which would more than make up for the 
loss and would probably never leave them during their lives. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE 


The United States and France: Some Opinions on International 
Gratitude. Selected with foreword by James Brown 
Scotr. Oxford University Press: New York. 12s. 6d. 


We most of us in this island profess nowadays to think that 
the right side won in the American War of Independence ; and 
Whig principles, combined with an instinctive canonisation of 
long past historical fact, have worked so far in our blood as 
almost to make us regard the surrender at Yorktown as a 
triumph of British arms. But the emotions of the unregenerate 
Briton can less easily be drugged to silence when he is invited to 
participate in the mutual congratulations of Americans and 
Frenchmen on the successful conclusion of the Revolutionary 
War. Had England, by intervening in the Civil War, procured 
the victory of the Confederate States, it is very probable that 
North and South would, after a time, have settled down to peace 
and amity. But though consideration for Southern suscepti- 
bilities might have checked the expression of their sentiments, 
Boston and New York would never have joined very vociferously 
in Virginian demonstrations of gratitude to England. It is, 
however, very natural that an American scholar, wishing to 
make an appropriate contribution to the celebration of the 
150th Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, should 
collect and reprint some of the principal documents illustrative 
of the Treaty of Alliance between France and the United States. 
This is what Professor Scott has done. And in spite of the 
feelings indicated above, we have read his little book with 
interest. The first part of the volume contains the text of six 
acts of State, beginning with the Declaration of Independence, 
and ending with the Treaty of Peace, and including the contracts 
relating to the French loans. The second part consists of docu- 
ments of even greater interest to the student, being discussions 
by Americans of the first generation after the revolution of such 
questions as that of the motives of the French in taking up the 
cause of the colonists, and whether any just charge can be made 
against either party to the Treaty of not having honourably 
fulfilled the obligations, financial or political, which they had 
contracted. There appears to be no doubt that, for various 
excellent reasons which were justified by the event, Louis XVI. 
personally viewed intervention with strong disfavour, and was 
only driven into war by the pressure of French aristocrati¢ 
opinion and by the zeal of Vergennes. 
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THE NEW THORBURN 


British Birds. By ArcurpaLp TuHorsuRN. Longmans. Vol. IV., 
16s.; 4 vols., 63s. 

The final volume of the new Thorburn shows the same qualities 
as its predecessors and the same shortcomings, leaving us only 
to sum up impressions on the work as a whole. Morris’s British 
Birds, which came out during the ‘fifties and remained till very 
lately the stand-by of country clergymen with a mild interest in 
birds, has almost exactly the same score. The aim in both is 
to provide the ordinary reader with a description and coloured 

te of all, or nearly all, the species met with in this country, 
at a fairly reasonable cost. But in Morris the text is peppered 
with inaccuracies and the figures often unrecognisable ; in the 
new Thorburn the standard of accuracy is high, and the plates 
make it the most attractive, and the second best guide for the 
unscientific birdlover in the identification of British forms— 
second, for from this standpoint Mr. Coward holds the field. 

The value of the text would have been much greater if Mr. 
Thorburn had not attempted to do both that and the plates 
himself. Because he is primarily an artist the text is unduly 
subordinated, and because he has a double task the composition 
is hasty and uninspired. That it contains few inaccuracies and 
has been brought thoroughly up-to-date for the new edition, is 
all that can be said for it. Quotations from standard works 
are numerous and lengthy ; often they are well chosen, but this 
labour-saving device detracts from the originality of the book. 

The plates give evidence of a real attempt to figure the various 
plumages, where age or sex leads to serious differences between 
birds of the same species. But the gallery of portraits falls 
short of even moderate adequacy. We have an almost ideal 
series of breeding plumages supplemented by a less satisfactory 
group of non-breeding forms and a hopelessly inadequate 
handful of immatures. This is not as it should be, for these 
last are often the most common forms, and are certainly the 
ones which give most trouble to identify. A glaring instance in 
the present volume is supplied by the grebes and divers, which 
are all figured exclusively in full nuptial dress, in which none of 
them but the little and great crested grebes are ever likely to be 
seen by the average observer. They make wonderful pictures, 
but they will help little towards recognition. Mr. Thorburn 
has given his passion for brilliant creatures full rein ; his birds 
are always at their best. He has aimed at producing a picture- 
book rather than an identification book. To make a choice of 
subjects is admittedly less easy than to criticise after the event, 
but it is difficult to justify the figuring of almost identical pairs 
in adult plumage, like the goldfinches, when the differing imma- 
tures are crowded out, or the inclusion of Bulwer’s petrel, 
greater yellowshank, Terek sandpiper, and others recorded under 
half-a-dozen times, when birds with so much stronger claims as 
white stork, serin, tawny pipit, willow-tit and pine grosbeak are 
never shown at all. (It is not logical to shirk the much-needed 
figure of the willow-tit as a “ closely-related form,” and yet 
paint the marsh and reed-warblers, which are even more alike.) 
In the earlier edition, where every British-recorded species was 
depicted, the question never arose; here some selection has 
been inevitable, and Mr. Thorburn has not exercised an infallible 
judgment over it. 

But to point to these shortcomings is not to overlook the 
extent of Mr. Thorburn’s achievement ; it is simply to criticise 
his new book by the high standards of ornithological work which 
no one has done more than himself to set up. In the crowded 
tableaux of the magnificent 1915 edition he was more the orni- 
thologist and less the portrait-painter; probably we gain as 
much as we lose if in these more intimate studies the portrait- 
painter comes to the fore. At least we can say without hesita- 
tion that no work at anything like its cost gives so splendid and 
80 faithful a picture of the richness of our bird-life. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 


The Beloved Physician: Sir James Mackenzie. By R. 
MacNark Wiison. Murray. 12s. 

So far as this book is a purely personal biography, it differs 
but little from the tributes of admiration and affection paid 
by enthusiastic friends to distinguished men, which are 
continually issuing from the press. But through the story of 
Sir James Mackenzie’s private life there runs a story of quite 
another genre, a story that makes Dr. McNair Wilson’s biography 
of his friend and master unique in its kind. For he has given 
us, In a work obviously intended for the lay reader, a compre- 
hensive account of Sir James’s life-study of diseases of the heart, 
of the discoveries which he made, and of the light which his 


method of investigation threw upon the diagnosis and prognosis 
of disease generally. All the mystery with which the medical 
profession generally shrouds its practice is thrown to the winds, 
technicalities are avoided when possible, and translated into the 
vernacular when unavoidable, and in the result we have a record 
that, despite occasional ejaculatory lapses, is a triumph of 
lucid expression. It is the unique story of a unique career. 
Mackenzie was fifty-four when, a general practitioner from 
Burnley with an Edinburgh degree, he came to London to set 
up as a heart specialist in Harley Street. It is true that the 
fame of his discoveries had reached the Continent and America, 
but in London he was practically an unknown man. Within a 
very little while, however, aided by the publication of the great 
book in which he explained his method of investigation and 
gave unimpeachable proofs of the validity of his discoveries, 
he had conquered this difficult world and had established himself 
as the undisputed head of his own branch of the profession. 
He was earning an income of £8,000 a year when in 1918 he 
closed the door of his Harley Street consulting-room and 
returned to general practice, so that he might resume his clinical 
study of symptoms and their mechanism, and that steady 
research into the early stages of disease which only the general 
practitioner can carry out, and by which alone, he held, could a 
true science of preventive medicine be established. Sir James 
died in 1925 of angina pectoris, but not before he had established 
at St. Andrews, whither he had retired, an institute of clinical 
research where a system of patient observation and record could 
be carried out upon the lines of his discovery. It may be that 
future ages will look back to him as the father of the science, as 
distinct from the art, of medicine. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Victorian Photographs of Famous Men and Fair Women. By Juwia 


Marcaret CaMeRON. With introductions by Vincinia WooLr 
and Rocer Fry. Hogarth Press. 2 gns. 

The purchaser of this book should be warned that, delightful as 
Mrs. Cameron’s photographs are, he will get still more than his money’s- 
worth by an attention to their introductions. Mrs, Woolf's life of 
the photographer, from the odyssey of her father’s pickled corpse 
to her own death in India, is a gem of biographical comedy, although 








FRIENDLY BEDSTEADS 


EAL’S specialise in well-made 

wooden Bedsteads to suit rooms 
furnished with collected antique 
pieces. The designs cover every 
period, from the simple Wainscot 
pattern in “ weathered” oak to the 
curtained four-poster of Sheraton’s 
day and the entrancing Chinese 
lacquer work loved by modern 
Georgians. Heal’s unrivalled work- 
manship means a bedstead friendly 
to any honourable antique setting. 


3ft. “‘ LADDER BACK ” BEDSTEAD, 
in dark oak, £5 .0. 6. 


3ft. 6in. HEPPLEWHITE FOUR- 
POSTER in mahogany £19 . 10 . 0. 


Wooden Bedstead Catalogue sent om request. 
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full recognition is given to the charm and generosity of its amazing 
subject. Mr. Fry happily leads from the discussion of Mrs. Cameron’s 
work to a consideration of photography in general. After a tilt at 
fashionable portraits—‘‘ photographed or otherwise, which are as 
like as peas to one another, and not like any individual human being 
at all ’—he concedes the great value of photographs as an historical 
record. A painting which is a perfect representation of its subject is 
an implicit representation of the artist as well; the camera frees it 
from this personal obtrusion—so long, of course, as the photographer 
is not of the “smudgy” school. And Mrs. Cameron shows the 
great Victorians with all the hair and wrinkles visible, with all their 
vanity of flamboyant dress, and yet with something of real greatness 
in the studied leonine expression, and an honesty about the way in 
which they “‘looked’’ whatever they were. And her women, despite 
what now seem overladen draperies and over-elaborate coiffures, at 
any rate get beyond a standardised prettiness in their attempt towards 
an individual physical beauty. The technique of the plates, which is 
all for definiteness rather than obliteration, is a lesson to the moderns, 
while, as Mr. Fry says, “in any case, Mrs. Cameron’s photographs 
already bid fair to outshine most of the works of the artists who were 
her contemporaries.” 


Walden. By Henry Tuoreav. Blackie. 1s. 6d. 

This is one of Messrs. Blackie’s charming little series of reprints, 
of a size that can easily be carried in the pocket. Perhaps this is its 
purpose, for two better companions than Walden and Religio Medici 
(also published in this series) could hardly be imagined. Walden is 
a book that deserves to be more widely read ; it is too apt to be thought 
of as the sort of book that is given to good boys by the headmaster ; 
the sneers of R. L. Stevenson ring in the ear; the simple life has 
become a boring pose. But turn to the book itself and you will be 
agreeably surprised. The fine, precise style, the surprising integrity 
of its sensibility, the charm of the narrative sections, serve to make 
the book one to possess permanently. Take this passage (one of a 
hundred) : 

Morning brings back the heroic ages. I was as much affected 
by the faint hum of a mosquito making its invisible and unimaginable 
tour through my apartment at earliest dawn, when I was sitting 
with door and windows open, as I could be by any trumpet that 
ever sang of fame. It was Homer’s requiem ; itself an Iliad and 
Odyssey in the air, singing its own wrath and wanderings. There 
was something cosmical about it; a standing advertisement, till 
forbidden, of the everlasting vigour and fertility of the world. 

Rhetoric of the best and soberest quality is characteristic of Thoreau. 
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The photograph on the fly-leaf shows a face which suggests peevish 

astonishment. If that was an element in Thoreau’s character he 

certainly allowed little of it to appear in his book, though now and then 

one gets an impression that he had so little sympathy for people who 

were not as independent as himself that it amounts to censoriousnegs,» 
He had to an extraordinary degree, of course, what the French cajj 

le sentiment de la nature, and it has made his book a classic. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


E voice of the receiver is very audible in the British 

motor-car industry at the moment, and a couple of 

old-established and famous concerns have gone intg 
his hands within the last few weeks. Such announcements 
tend to destroy confidence in British cars, and therefore deserve 
discussion. Other causes than the coal strike and the genera] 
trade depression of the last few years must be identified. Public 
fancy is far more fickle about motor-cars than in respect of 
any other luxury or necessity. A vintage, a brand of cigar, 
a milliner, even a hotel or a restaurant are tolerably certain to 
please their clients in 1927 if they pleased in 1926. But fashions 
change with lightning rapidity in motor-cars and motor-cycles ; 
in this industry a concern may make £100,000 profit one season, 
and lose double that amount in the following year, though its 
products may be appreciably improved in quality and be 
handled with the same efficiency by the sales department. 
Moreover, motor-car designing is not as yet an exact science, 
and a new model cannot be prepared in a matter of three 
months when the old mode! has its nose put suddenly out of 
joint by some brilliant and audacious competitor. Even if the 
technical staff by some gigantic tour de force can achieve a 
gorgeous improvisation, the transformation of the plant for 
the production of a new car is colossally expensive. The plain 
fact is that the British motor-car industry possesses the plant 
and personnel to turn out many thousands more cars than 
this country can absorb; it is thus continuously mobilised on 
a war footing, and heavy casualties may always occur in the 
spring- campaign. It is eternally engaged in civil war, and 
simultaneously it must repel such dangerous invaders as 
Chrysler, Buick, Chevrolet, Ford, Studebaker, Citroén, Fiat 


and others. 
* * * 


Internecine strife, coupled with the repelling of powerful 
invaders, creates acute problems for the best organised industry ; 
but the British motor-car industry was caught wholly unpre- 
pared and disorganised. Before the war it consisted of an 
absurd number of small plants, many of them obsolete ot 
obsolescent in personnel, equipment, capital and ideas. Each 
of them constructed a few cars on a grossly extravagant system, 
and disposed of them comfortably to a more or less stable and 
rigid circle of consumers. Every individual car carried 4 
terrific percentage of overhead charges, and was therefore 
ridiculously expensive. On this comfortable, somnolent, 
anachronistic industry burst the tornado of mass production, 
chiefly from America, but fortified by subsidiary gales from 
France and Italy. Even from this convulsion it was possible 
for brains to emerge victorious, as W. R. Morris has abundantly 
proved. But it soon became evident that only two types of 
motor manufacturer possessed any survival value under the 
new conditions. From the standpoint of the British user 
there have always been serious flaws in the cheap foreign car, 
no matter how efficiently it was produced, or how excellent its 
performance when new. A mass-produced car, designed with 
a special eye to British requirements, was assured ample 
triumphs ; and W. R. Morris solved this particular problem. 
British psychology being what it is, numbers of our motorists 
insist on owning a car which is different from the vehicles 
bought by their butchers, bakers and candlestick makers; 
many of these faddists yearn for the absolutely best car which it 
is possible to obtain for the sum which they can afford to spend, 
be that sum £500 or £2,500. There is thus room for a very 
limited number of small concerns, manufacturing a small 
output of quality cars. Every year is likely to see reductions 
in their ranks. The man who makes a few 12 h.p. cars of 8 
superior quality to the mass production twelves and costing 
£100 more, is liable to be overhauled by his large output rival 
within two years. Ultimately the British industry will be 
reconstituted to consist of a very few mass production concerns, 
flanked by a very few quality producers. The small fry of the 
industry flatly refuse to see the writing on the wall. Theit 
pride is in arms. They will not merge, or reorganise. They 
wring additional capital from some idiotic financier ; they coax 
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the gypsy 


w. b. trites 


A Novel 
“ Genius,”—P. C. Kennedy in The New Statesman. 


“ Poignant, tragic beauty.’ : 
—A. N. M. in The Manchester Guardian. 
“A work of genius.”—Gerald Gould in The Daily News. 
“The opening sentence rings out like a challenging bugle the 
keynote of the story: ‘The gypsy walked as if to barbaric 
usic.’ . . . This is not a novel for babes, but those who can 
delight in profuse sensuousness of colour or look imto the ter- 
rible gloom of the final chapters for something more than the 
apparent morbidity will gladly re-read it and read it again.”’ 


lasgow Herald. 
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THE 1926 LIFE-BOAT 
IS STILL UNFINISHED ! 


5/- 5/- 
Will you help to complete it AT ONCE ? 


To provide and maintain the whole Service in 1926 we needed 
1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- each. We received 614,053. 
It only needs 
A GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED e£FFORT 
to get the remaining 
385,947. 
It will not be TOO LATE if you send YOUR &5/. TO-DAY. 
Will you be “ One in a Million" ? 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 


orary Treasurer Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE FROM AGE 59 


Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide 
for their own future. They have no rich relative to 
take the burden from their shoulders, and no business 
pension scheme to fall back upon. They stand or fall 
on their own efforts. 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself are 
making? Have you saved anything like enough to 
justify a belief that at 55 years of age you will be in a 
position to take things easier? What about your family 
should you, the breadwinner, be taken from them? The 
plan about to be explained will, if adopted without 
further delay, relieve you of all anxiety about the matter. 


It is the best, the easiest, and the surest way of pro- 
viding both for your own later years and for your 
dependants. 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like to 
provide for a private income of £500 a year for life 
commencing at age 55, this is how the plan works out. 
You make yearly or half-yearly deposits to the Sun Life 
of Canada (the great Annuity Co.) of an agreed sum you 
can afford out of your present income. 




















RELIEVES 


PREVENTS 
COLDS “FLU 


HA 
The Verdict of Science 


NDEPENDENT scientific tests prove that “Vapex” 

quickly destroys the germs which cause colds and 

catarrhal conditions. The vapour of “ Vapex” is strongly 

germicidal and surrounds the user with a pleasant, anti- 
septic atmosphere in which germs cannot grow. 
Try a drop on the handkerchief each morning. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 
Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co.. Lid., Bardsley Vale, Lanes. 














BOOKS. BOOKS. 


BAKER’S BARGAINS. 


H°PRLBUTT's OLD DERBY PORCELAIN.—Sq. 8vo parch- 
ment back, gilt lettering, art boards, with 60 plates and art 
wrapper. New. (Published 1925 at 18s.) Our Price, 8s. 


L®¥is's OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT.—Uniform 
re eet hy 60 By and index of important pieces sold 

ices) durin last te \e ° 
et 10) a. am ton ing e m years. New. (Published 1925 


Always wanted : first editions of esteemed authors. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


BAKER'S ARB ALWAYS CHEAPER. 


TO LET 


WO FURNISHED ROOMS, with board, offered to professional 
man. Comfortable house witn beautiful outlook in London suburb. 48s. a 
W wou. Box 236, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


<2 
W-<: 1.—Bed-sitting Room in private flat for business woman. 


2ts. Gas fire, electric light.—Box 237, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great een 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. ; - 














£500 a Year for Life. 

At 55 years of age the Sun Life 
of Canada will start paying you an 
income for life of a fixed sum—about 

a year—and you'll receive this 
income every year as long as you 
live. Or, if you prefer it, you can 
have a cash sum down of about 


Income-Tax Saved. 

For every deposit make you 
receive rebate of Income-Tax—a 
concession which will save you 
nearly £470 during the period, 
assuming the present rate of tax to 
continue. 


£40 a Month if Unable to Work. 

If through illness or accident you 
lose the power to earn a living, and 
the disability is permanent, you are 
excused from making any further 
deposits, and £40 per month will be 
og to you until the £500 a year for 
ife becomes due. 


£4,000 for Your Family. 
Should not live to the age of 

55, £4, will be paid to your 

family and, in addition, half of 


every deposit you had made to date. | 





If death result from an accident the 
sum would be increased to £8,000 
plus half the deposits. 


Any Age, Any Amount. 

Though 35, and £500 a year for 
life has been quoted here, the plan 
applies at any age and for any 
amount. Whatever your income, if 
you can spare something out of it 
for your and your family's future, 
this plan is the best and most profit- 
able method you can adopt. 


£62,000,000 Assets. 

The Sun of Canada, the great 
Annuity Company, has Assets of 
over £62,000,000 which are under 
Government supervision. It is in an 
rey: position. 

t us know your name, address, 
exact age, al the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment- 
Insurance to your own circumstances. 

Address your inquiry to J. F. 
Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment (near Temple 
Station), London, W. 2. 





COURT THEATRE, 


NIGHTLY at 8.15. 


"Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
MATS. WED., THURS. & SAT. at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


FOURTH YEAR and LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 


SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W. 












= THE P-E:N: CLUB —F 
ANUARY 6TH, at Kinc’s Cotiece, Stranp, A PUBLIC 
LECTURE will be given by 


REBECCA WEST | 
on THE AMERICAN NOVEL. 
The Chair to be taken by LORD RIDDELL at 8.30 p.m 


Doors open at 8 o'clock. Admission 1s. Tickets may be obtained at the 
door or from The Secretary, the P*-E-N~ Club, 6 Portman Mansions, |) 
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Ais and Composers invited to forward Novels, 


Poems, 


Stories, Tales, Children’s Plays, Films, Essays, a, Music, Songs.—ARTHUR 


H. STOCKWELL, Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, Lon 


lished 1898. 


ion. No reading fees. Estab- 





|= TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 
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banks to grant absurd overdrafts ; and finally the crash comes. 
There are all sorts of tones and sub-tones in the picture which 
have not been brushed into this brief sketch. But it is not 
too inaccurate an impression. In fine, the cars are almost 
without exception excellent ; but the business methods behind 
the production of many of them are simply pitiable. 

* * * 

The private consumer should, however, grasp the fact that 
these liquidations and financial alarms do him no particular 
injury as a motorist. In fact, it is to the ultimate benefit of 
the consumer and the artisan alike that the inefficient factories 
should be weeded out as soon as may be. The owner is nervous 
lest the maker of his own car should put up his shutters. What 
matter? The secondhand value of his car will certainly drop ; 
but it will not be saddled with any heavier depreciation than is 
already normal for practically every imported car. In the 
meantime, the car is just as serviceable a vehicle as ever it 
was, and a great deal more serviceable than many foreigners. 
The owner need have no anxiety about the supply of spare 
parts or provision for factory overhauls. Neither the staff nor 
the tools nor the storerooms evaporate when a receiver is put 
in. He will always be able to obtain replacements, and to 
have overhauls executed ; very possibly such service will cost 
him less than the old figures, for it may no longer bear the 
absurd overhead charges with which it was formerly saddled. 
In most cases the repair service will be better, cheaper and 
more accessible than the majority of foreign makers can yet 


offer their customers in this country. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


opening remarks in this column a year ago (issue 
dated January 2nd, 1926) were as follows : 

At this time of the year it is expected of every publicist, 
financial or otherwise, that he should indicate how good prospects 
are for the coming year. Let me, therefore, do the proper thing 
by saying that the outlook for our iron, steel, textile, shipping 
and shipbuilding industries, as well as Home Rails, is much 
improved ; and after this conventional humbug add, sotto voce, 
that as this sort of flapdoodle takes in lots of people, the beginning 
of next account should be a good time to sell any shares in these 
industries that readers have been so foolish as to retain. 


The following table shows the middle prices of leading 
securities in the sections named, during the last weeks of 1925 
and 1926 respectively, and requires no further comment : 


1925. 1926. 
Armstrong, Whitworth. . 2 a ~~ («+ 8s. Od. 
Baldwins. . oe oe -- 38 Gd... 9s. Od. 
Dorman Long .. - -. 18s. 6d. .. 128. Od. 
United Steel .. oe ee 8s. Od... 6s. Od. 
Vickers .. - oe o ia @e .. 8s. 9d. 
Amalgamated Cotton .. oo Heed... 6s. 9d. 
English Sewing Cotton .. -- Gls. 8d. .. 54s. 6d. 
Patons and Baldwins .. -. 5&5s.0d. .. 388. 8d. 
Fine Cotton Spinners .. -- 58s. 9d. -. 44s. Od. 
L.M. and S. Railway .. ee 101 ee 74} 
Great Western .. o 108} _ 86} 
L, and N.E. Deferred .. _ 804 - 18} 
* * * 


If I may dare to make a prophecy for the coming year, it is 
that during the next few months, owing to work that has 
accumulated during the coal stoppage, we shall have the 
illusion of business activity of which the stock markets will 
not fail to take advantage; but that only some slight real 
improvement is probable, although in the case of shipbuilding 
and shipping—particularly the former—it may be more pro- 
nounced. Rich people who wish to be forced to lead simpler 
lives should buy Home Rails and iron, coal and steel shares ; 
but people of more moderate means, who prefer appreciation 
to depreciation of capital, with some income to get on with, 
would, in my opinion, do much better during the current year 
in some of the South African oil, rubber and tin shares that 
have been mentioned so frequently in these notes. Of course, 
there are exceptions to every generalisation, and among British 
industrials which should repay purchasers are Nobel Industries 
Ordinary (39s.), Valley Woolcombers 7} per cent. Cum. Pref. 
(17s. 3d.), United British Steamship new Ordinary (19s. 7}d.), 
and—I am afraid—the shares of the leading tobacco companies. 

* * x 

The American business man has a great weakness for charts. 
You cannot pick up an article in an American journal on any 
subject connected with trade or finance without encountering 


——. 


a number of graphs or diagrams. The reader never understands 
them, but they make him feel good. I am convinced that if, 
in an article on the fluctuations of foreign bond prices, ther 
slipped in by accident a chart illustrating the death rate in the 
Isle of Wight from cirrhosis of the liver, the American business 
man reading the article would feel that the illustration hag 
helped him considerably. These observations are suggested 
by an article I have before me in an American financial journa] 
of the highest standing, with a beautiful block diagram showing 
the relative financial position of the European countries accordi 

to the ratio of their revenues to expenditure. The chart clearly 
shows that the most prosperous countries of this old continent 
are, in order of rank, Latvia, Roumania, Austria, Esthonia, 
Italy, Great Britain and Russia! All these countries, apparently, 
are raising more from taxation, etc., than they are spending. 
Mathematically speaking, therefore, Roumanian 4 per cent, 
Consolidated Loan should stand as high as the British 4 per 
cent. Funding Loan, which is quoted at 85, whereas the 
Roumanian can be bought at under 40. Which shows what 
anomalies there exist—if one chooses one’s investments according 


to charts. 
* * * 


As has been pointed out in these notes, the titles of some of 
the Bonds and stocks placed in the United States are interesting, 
not only on the score of nomenclature, but also as indicating 
the sort of thing that is sold there, being in many cases a type 
of security quite unknown on our market. The following is 
a selection from security offerings that have been made recently 
on the American market : 

Biloxi, Miss., $200,000 waterworks, dock and tire dept. 5}. 

Brothers of the Christian Schools of Lafayette, La., Ine,, 
$100,000 Ist Gold 54s. 

Chaminade College (Society of Mary, Province of St. Louis), 
$200,000 Ist Notes. 

East Wena-chee (Wash.), Domestic Water Association, $80,000 
Ist and coll. sec. gold. 7s. 

Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Inc., Des Moines, $200,000 
Ist gold 6s. 

Paragon Dishwashers, Ltd., Toronto, $50,000 Ist gold 7s. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, $175,000 6 per cent. 


Notes. 
A. Emit Davies, 


























FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds £550,000 
Members exceed ... 9,000 
Investments so 350 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum Holding, 10 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 


Entrance fee one penny per share. 
(Shortly to be increased.) 


The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest 
the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number o! 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 40 Countries in Government, 
4 Municipal and similar loans, and in a large number 
diversified industrial undertakings. 











Te FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 
Trust Is,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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